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Aaine Larmer. 


The recent Chicago Fat Stock Show 
failed to pay expenses by upwards of 
five thousand dollars. 











Remember that mixed feeds show more 
and better effect than a like quantity of 
a single kind. 





Can you inform me through the Farm- 
er where I can get a Hereford bull calf? 
I want to get one for stock purposes, 

Columbia. WARREN RAMSDELL. 


Write to Gilbert Underwood, Fayette. 





At the State Grange yesterday, in Ban- 
gor, the following Executive Committee 
was chosen: O. Gardner, Rockland, re- 
elected, and Z. A. Gilbert, North Greene, 
to fill the place of C. E. Jordan. 





A movement is already under way to 
reduce the contract price of sweet corn 
to farmers for the next year’scrop. Will 
farmers stand the pinch? That was 
tried ona few years ago and couldn’t 
then be made to work. What do you 
say, corn growers, can you bear it? 





President Murkland of the New 
Hampshire agricultural college seems to 
overlook the fact that the great, active, 
pushing world asks of the young man 
just offering himself for a part in its 
labors, “what can you do?’ and not, 
“where were you educated?” 





Prof. Wall of the Wisconsin experiment 
station, in speaking of the silo in con- 
nection with dairying, says that we are 
getting down from the excitement and 
enthusiasm of discovers and learning to 
place silage where it belongs, among the 
accessory foods and not as the sole 
reliance; and we learn to be extremely 
wary when milk of the highest keeping 
quality is the object both as to the 
manner of feeding it and the quantity to 
be fed. 





THE STATE GRANGE. 


We give large space this week to the 
Grange and its work. This we believe 
will have a deep interest not only to 
members of the order, but also to every 
individual reader throughout the State 
having the welfare of the agricultural 
community in view. All farmers are not 
yet, as they ought to be, members of 
this order, yet those still outside the 
gates can find no place where the legiti- 
mate work of the organization as laid 
down in its declaration of purposes is 
open to the criticism of the most exac- 
ting ideas of social relations or moral 
obligations. Hence all outspoken oppo- 
sition from any source has long since 
disappeared, and the organization holds 
the fort unquestioned and unchallenged. 

The annual address of the State Master, 
Hon. Edward Wiggin, is a plain and 
straightforward presentation of tie work 
of the Grange during the past year and 
of its standing and efficiency at the 
present time, in so far as this may prop- 
erly be given to the public. The mem- 
bership has largely increased during the 
year, thus showing that its work under 
its present able management is more 
and more meeting the approval of the 
many intelligent men and women en- 
rolled in its ranks, while the now nearly 
twenty thousand members are working 
harmoniously together and have become 
a power that cannot fail of being felt in 
whatever direction it shapes its efforts. 
So long as its purposes are guided by un- 
selfish devotion to the principles of the 
order will they deserve the prosperity 
now promised. Let the good work of 
defending the rights and elevating the 
standard of the agricultural classes go 
successfully on. 





WINTER MEETINGS. 


We give large space in the Farmer at 
present, and shall for some time to come, 
to the proceedings of the winter meet- 
ings of the various State organizations 
at work for the different branches of our 
farm industries and their allied interests. 
This is done for the reason that, while 
these meetings draw together large gath- 
erings of our farmers, yet of course the 
number in the State who are not privi- 
leged to attend is much the larger, and 
by giving the proceedings this publicity 
a far wider field of usefulness is covered 
by such work. Our readers will no 
doubt appreciate this work in their be- 
half. There is much valuable matter 
going out from these meetings. We in- 
vite a careful study of the points taken 
and the instruction given by the differ- 
ent speakers. At the same time a blind 
acceptance should not be given to all 
that may eminate therefrom. A general 
principle is one thing and may be sound, 
yet inits application to specific condi- 
tions needs to be measurably modified. 
This application must be made by the in- 
dividual. If, therefore, the positions 
taken by speakers at these meetings can- 
not be made to tally with good practice, 
we invite the reader to call them up for 
explanation and for further light. There 
is no measure to the information that a 
paper may thus be able to lay before its 
readers. Thus these reports of proceed- 
ings and exercises at meetings not only 
carry with them valuable information, 
but become instrumental in drawing out 
much more. In this work the Farmer 
broposes to do its full share. 


MAINE STATE. GRANGE 


Twenty-first Annual Session. 


Fully four hundred patrons faced the 
Worthy Master when his gavel fell in Y. 
M. C. A. Hall, Bangor, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Dec. 18, on the opening session of 
the twenty-first annual State Grange. 
It was an inspiring gathering and one 
could but rejoice at the good cheer and 
happiness in the many faces gathered. 
Could those who planted the order in 
Maine have been present at this the 
twenty-first anniversary, they would 
have declared the highest ideals more 
than realized. Worthy Master of Pe- 
nobsoot Pomona, E. H. Gregory, pre- 
sented Sister R. H. Libby of Newport, 
who delivered the following able and 


‘eloquent 


Address of Welcome. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters 
of the Maine State Grange—The part 
which has been assigned to me is as brief 
as it is agreeable. It is to me that falls 
the pleasing duty, at this time, of wel- 
coming you all, from the snow-clad hills 
and valleys of fertile Aroostook to the 
sea-washed shores of Washington and 
York, to the hospitality and good cheer 
of this, the Queen City of the east. 
Since last we met another year has 
rolled around and we are now passing 
another milestone in the pathway of our 
noble order, and here onthe 2ist anni- 
versary of our existence as Patrons of 
Husbandry, we are assembled to consult 
together upon what itis wise and ex- 
pedient to do for the benefit of us all. 
And while we render an account of our 
stewardship for the year that has passed, 
let us not forget to recognize the hand 
of Him who has promised that ‘seed 
time and harvest shall never fail,” and 
who has crowned the year with gladness 
in the gift of an abundant harvest, so 
that while we, with others, have felt the 
pressure of the hard times and been 
obliged to economize we perhaps have 
suffered less pecuniarily than many 
others. Let us also remember the in- 
spiring words upon the corner stone of 
this edifice, and live and work in the 
spirit of them here, and in the homes. 
We have many things to cheer us in our 
labors—notably the large increase in our 
numbers during the year; the increased 
interest manifested in the meetings and 
the higher and better tone of the discus- 
sion of the topics presented for consid- 
eration; and in the scientific and pains- 
taking work done at the State College 
and the Experiment Station. We are 
glad to recognize the aid of intelli- 


gent helpers and _ co-workers for 
the common good. Business of 
importance to our organization and 


to the happiness and well being of the 
people of the State, of whom we form 
no small part, will doubtless be pre- 
sented to our consideration. I will not 
here undertake to outline any of the 
topics—that work being probably 
assigned to others. Possibly differences 
of opinion may appear as the several 
measures may come up for debate and 
action, but we shall meet them with the 
determination that everything shall be 
done in wisdom and harmony, without 
prejudice or .ill feeling, to the end that 
this shall be remembered as one of our 
most instructive and profitable meetings. 
Here, then, is this beautiful city, recent- 
ly made more beautiful by the public 
spirit of its citizens in the erection of 
this noble building for the uplifting of 
the thoughts and hearts of the people, 
and the imposing structure just across 
the way for the better accommodation of 
their official business as atown. Our 
stay here will be brief, yet not, I trust, 
without pleasure and profit. Through 
the kindness and generosity of those 
having it in charge, nearly the whole of 
this building has been granted for our 
use, the full extent of which will be 
made more fully known to you later on. 
Did the Grange ever have more com- 
modious or better accommodations for 
holding its sessions and transacting its 
business? Meeting in this attractive 
hall, our joys should be increased and 
our business expedited to the full and 
complete satisfaction of every member. 
And now, Worthy Master, brothers and 
sisters, in behalf of this populous 
county, I extend to you all, from which- 
ever county you may have come, the 
hearty, sincere and cordial greeting 
which Penobscot knows so well how to 
give; and may your stay here be to the 
lasting profit of us all. 

To this Worthy State Master Wiggin 
most happily responded, outlining brief- 
ly the work, the worth, and the outlook 
for the order in Maine. 

To the surprise of all, the voting rep- 
resentation, which is composed of the 
Masters and wives, or a delegate from 
each subordinate Grange, is larger than 
ever in the history of the order, more 
than two hundred being present, from 
nearly one hundred and fifty Granges. 
It is truly a representative body of 
Maine’s intelligent men and women, 
alive and alert for all the benefits which 
can be realized. 

The Master’s address, which we pre- 
sent in full, is characteristic of the 
author, and will rank as one‘of the best 
papers ever presented in New England. 
His analyses of vital questions is clear, 
concise, and strongly presented, his 
grasp of the situation comprehensive, 
and the delivery was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause. 

The Lecturer’s report presents the 
strong features characterizing the work 
of the Maine patrons in a thorough yet 
concise form. As one reads ithe will 


on “‘Education,” “Good of the Order,” 
“Subordinate Granges and their Work,” 
“Agriculture,” “The State College,” 
“Insurance,” and “Taxation.” 

Secretary’s Report. 
From the report of Secretary Allen we 
learn that six new Granges have been 
instituted during the year, as follows: 
Alfred, Palmyra, Hope, East Livermore, 
Wilton and Winslow; and four have been 
reorganized: Kenduskeag, Kingfield, 
Liberty and Belfast. The gain from new 
and reorganized Granges is 338, from in- 
itiation in those already established, 500; 
total net gain, 838. Present member- 
ship, 17,059. Three-sevenths of the gain 
is in Androscoggin county; 10 counties 
have gained and 6 lost, the greatest per 
cent. of gain being in Franklin county. 
The counties losing in membership are 
York, Cumberland, Hancock, Knox, 
Piscataquis and Aroostook. Turner 
Grange has now a membership of 338, 
while the average in Androscoggin county 
is 118, and the average of the 220 in the 
State is 77. Waldo county has 2,024 
members, and is the banner county in 
point of numbers; Penobscot second 
with 1,986, and Androscoggin third with 
1,985. During the past year the Life 
and Fire Insurance organizations have 
nearly doubled their business, and to- 
day every department is on the up grade 
and moving steadily along. 

Treasurer’s Report. 
Mr. M. B. Hunt, the Treasurer, made 
his report as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 





From past Treasurer...........+. $2,730 54 
ee WOON os con ccectocccsuees 2,438 34 
$5,168 88 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid orders of Master and Secre- 

DN <<ciscttnakGehssiiehbaee $2,351 90 
Dues to National Grange......... 609 86 
To National Grange, sixth degree 

OES cc ccccecesedtcesoscoeccoe 21 00 
$2,982 46 
DRIGD, 2k s-cncdevswseceoss $2,186 12 


Certificates of stock in Patrons Co- 
operative Corporation amounting at par 
value to $5,845.00, are on file. 

est paid to Dec. 1, 1892. 

Various reports of the different de- 
partments will be found on the second, 
third and fifth pages. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS OF WORTHY STATE 
MASTER EDWARD WIGGIN. 


Delivered at Bangor, Tuesday P. M., Dec. 18. 
Worthy Patrons of the Maine State 
Grange: In accordance with the pro- 
visions of our constitution we meet here 
to-day, in this beautiful Queen City of 
the East, to hold the twenty-first annual 
session of the State Grange of Maine. 

Twenty years ago, on the 2ist day of 
April, 1874, the Masters of the several 
subordinate Granges of Maine, then. 
numbering but eighteen in all, met in 
the city of Lewiston and organized the 
Maine State Grange, choosing for its 
Master the now venerable Father Ham, 
who has lived to see the order which he 
has served so faithfully advance from its 
small and weak beginning to a strong, 
healthy and influential organization. 

The fist annual session of the State 
Grange was held in Lewiston, commenc- 
ing on December Sth, 1874. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the excellent ad- 
dress of Worthy Master Ham is quoted 
as a concise expression of the situation 
at that time, and a hopeful prophecy for 
the future of the order. 

‘“‘We have met together to-day for the 
first time in the history of our State 
under the auspices of this order. We 
have assembled under circumstances of 
the most favorable nature, to foster good 
fellowship, and to study how we may 
best promote the welfare and advance- 
ment of our calling. We have assem- 
bled in the interest of no party, political 
or otherwise; but as a class, essential to 
the life of the nation, yet wantonly ig- 
nored, nay, restricted in its peculiar 
privileges. We need not murmur at the 
indifference of others to our prosperity. 
We ourselves are blamable for our own 
lukewarmness. We have permitted our- 
selves to be tampered with without let 
or hindrance. We have beena vast army 
without a head and without concert of 
action. Hence our ranks have been 
broken through and routed, and we have 
maintained but a guerilla and ineffective 
warfare hitherto. This is no renewal of 
vigor, but the energetic exponent of a 
thought long felt but not expressed, is 
this Grange movement. Though late 
the husbandman puts forward his claims 
to higher recognition. The dark ages of 
agriculture, we hope, are rolling into the 
distance, and clouds of silver brightness 
are turning on our gaze.” 

R the a that elapsed since 
the organization in the previous sprin 
the number of Guemes’ had eotuned 
from eighteen to sixty-four, and the 
membership in the State had reached 
nearly two thousand. During the fol- 
lowing year the work was prosecuted 
with vigor and earnestness and at the 
second annual session, which was held 
in Bangor, commencing December 14th, 
1875, Secretary Jackson was able to re- 
port that one hundred and thirty-six 
granges had been organized during the 
year, and that nearly all of them were in 
a flourishing condition. 

It is but stating a fact to say that the 
new order was not at first favorably re- 
ceived by the people of Maine. 

While not considered of sufficient con- 
sequence to excite serious opposition, it 
was generally regarded as impracticable 
and chimerical and the press of the State, 
when deigning to notice it at all, alluded 
to itin terms of good natured ridicule 
which evidenced small faith in its per- 





get a better idea of what the order has 
been doing, and what it stands for, as 
well as the substantial foundations upon 
which it stands, than can be realized in 
any other manner. 

A careful reading of all the reports is 
necessary to enable one to fully compre- 
hend the scope of work attempted, and 
while not discriminating, it may not be 
amiss to call special attention to those 





manence or importance. 

But its underlying principles were 
| those of right, of justice and of good 
government, and its possibilities for 

good were even greater than its founders 

ever anticipated. The membership con- 
tinued to increase and new granges were 
organized in every county in the State. 

At first many farmers failing to appre- 
ciate the true import of the movement, 
were attracted to the order by a hope of 
receiving immediate financial benefit in 





the matter of purchasing necessary arti- 





cles and, finding their expectations in 
this respect not fully realized, withdrew 
from membership, and some granges, or- 
ganized especially on this basis, soon 
went out of <a 

Gradually, however, the true worth 
of our principles began to be understood, 
and the influence of the Grange as a 
means of improving the social, moral 
and intellectual status of the farmer, as 
well as of €dvancing his financial inter- 
ests, began tobe appreciated and then 
the solid, subtantial growth of the order 
in the State began. It was recognized as 
a grand educator of the farming class and 
as a means of introducing a greater de- 
gree of intellectual and social culture 
among both young and old, improving 








EDWARD WIGGIN, ,MASTER OF MAINE 
STATE GRANGE, 





the homes, the mamners and entire en- 
vironment of the odibpinedenn of Maine. 

Working as it lid on conservative 
lines, and seeking if no way to influence 
the political or religious sentiments of 
any of its members, the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry at length began to attract 
the notice and command the respect of 
all classes of our citizens, and to receive 
a hearty and earnest recognition and 
support from the press of the State. 

I have deemed tks retrospect not in- 
appropriate on this our twenty-first 
annual meeting, and in this connection I 
wish particularly to emphasize the fact 
that the existence and stability of our 
order to-day is due, in a large measure, 
to the encouraging and refining influ- 
ence of our worthy sisters. To its true, 
noble and devoted women is the Grange 
indebted for the high and commanding 
position it now occupies, and it is not 
too much to say that but for their active 
and untiring efforts, the order could not 
have maintained its existence. 

As we look back over the history of 
the twenty years during which our order 
has had an existence in this State, we 
note with feelings of pride and satisfac- 
tion its growth in numbers and strength, 
and the grand influence it has exerted in 
the education and refinement of our 
agricultural population, and their ad- 
vancement along all worthy and com- 
mendable lines. 

Comprising as do the farmers of Maine 
more than two-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation of the State, it is evident that an 
organization whose influence has been so 
beneficial to the agricultural class, in so 
vastly improving their social, intellectual 
and financial condition, has been a bless- 
ing to the State, and deserves the hearty 
encouragement of all good citizens. 

Condition of the Order. 

It gives me great pleasure to assure 
you at this our twenty-first annual ses- 
sion that the order in Maine was never 
on a more sound, substantial basis, never 
better equipped for the work it has to 
do, never more enthusiastic to prosecute 
that work with vigor and determ ination. 

While, as will be seen by the report of 
your Worthy Secretary, no very large 
number of new Granges has been organ- 

zed during the past year, yet additions 
bave been made to the membership of 
the Gianges already formed, dormant 
and weak Granges have been revived 
and invigorated and a healthy growth is 
reported in all portions of the State. 
We should bear in mind, too, the fact 
that the true strength and influence of 
an organization are not always measured 
by its rapidly increasing numbers, but 
rather by the character, the zeal and ac- 
tivity of its members. 

The work of the year has been char- 
acterized by a greater degree of earnest- 
ness on the part of the members of the 
order, a better appreciation of its princi- 
ples and aims, and an increased deter- 
mination to extend the influence of 
those principles by all legitimate means. 


Finances. 
Financially our order in Maine is am- 
ply solvent. Not only is our State 


Grange treasury in a healthy condition, 
as is shown by the report of your worthy 
treasurer, but all the different organiza- 
tions that are the outgrowth of the order 
and which may be considered as the 
wards of the State Grange, our Coépera- 
tive Corporation, Mutual Aid and In- 
surance Companies are on a sound finan- 
cial basis and increasing in the scope of 
their work each year. 

While I have always been convinced 
that a large portion of the revenue de- 
rived from the subordinate granges 
should be expended in strengthening and 
extending the order by efficient and ju- 
dicious lecture work and by faithful 
deputy work in all parts of the State, 
yet I am also convinced that a reserve 
fund in our State Grange treasury, of 
sufficient volume to meet all probable 
contingencies, is an element of strength 
and permanence and should therefore 
be carefully guarded and maintained. 


Agriculture. 


The grand fundamental principle of 
our order and the basis upon which the 
entire structure rests, as made known 
in the first article of our Declaration of 
purposes, is that we are “united by the 
strong and faithful tie of agriculture.” 





As agriculture was the first employ- 
ment of man, so itis and has ever been 


which all other industries rest and the 
source from which mankind, in what- 
soever art or profession engaged, must 
draw its sustenance. 

Though Agriculture, when freed from 
the tyrannical shackles that so long fet- 
tered it, is the noblest and most indepen- 
dent calling on earth, yet all history 
teaches that through the ages of the 
past and in the countries of the old 
world it was persistently denied its 
proper standing, and that the tiller of 
the soil, though feeding all mankind, 
was ever at the bottom of the ladder. 

This was largely due, in the olden 
time, to that unjust, unnatural and arbi- 
trary arrangement of society which made 
the profession of arms the only honor- 
able pursuit, and which gave to every 
man as much as he could seize by force 
and hold against the assaults of his 
neighbors. Under the feudal system the 
tiller of the soil was but the bondman of 
his lord, subject ever to his call and 
obliged to fight his battles, whether just 
or unjust. 

As civilization advanced, a gradual ad- 
vancement was made in agriculture, and 
it is a fact proven by all history that the 
true measure of a nation’s civilization is 
guaged by the condition of its agricul- 
tural classes. 

It is also an established fact that the 
strength, stability and permanence of a 
nation rests upon the independence of 
its agriculturists and their attachment 
to the soil they cultivate. 

When Rome “sat on her seven hills 
and from her throne of beauty ruled the 
world,” the tiller of the soil contentedly 

ursued his avocation on his own. small 

olding, and patriotism and a love of 
country were nurtured and esteemed. 
But when the rapacity of the nobles 
reached out and grasped these quiet 
home farms and formed them into vast 
estates, to be tilled by bondmen, their 
former occupants flocked to the cities to 
be enervated and contaminated by pov- 
erty and vice, the empire lost its sturdy 
defenders, its power waned, “it perished 
from the failure of the crop of men” and 
its grand civilization is now but a mem- 
ory of the past. 

The present state of agriculture in 
Maine is one of prosperity, and the out- 
look for the future is encouraging. 
Never were the farm homes of Maine 
more comfortable, or better finished and 
adorned; never were their occupants 
better fed or better clothed, or sarround- 
ed with more of the things that make 
life pleasant and desirable than at this 
present time. For this they are largely 
indebted to the influence and advantages 
of the Grange. 

Though we hear continually of the de- 
cadence of Maine agriculture, and of its 
present depressed condition throughout 
the State, yet Iam not afraid to assert 
that no class of citizens is more inde- 
pendent, none have felt to a less degree 
the pressure of the hard times brought 
about by the recent depression in busi- 
ness industries than the farmers of 
Maine. 

The census of 1890 divides the 150,355 
families in Maine into 62,122 families oc- 
cupying farms, and 88,233 families oc- 
cupying homes that are not on farms. 
More than 92 per cent. of the farm fami- 
lies own their homes, while less than 8 
per cent. are tilling acres not their own. 
By the census figures about 78 per cent. 
of the farm owning families own their 
farms free from mortgage incumbrance. 
As amatter of fact the percentage is 
greater than this, as the census returns 
were compiled from the records in the 
offices of the Registry of Deeds, and it is 
well known that many paid up mort- 
gages have not been cancelled on the 
records. We may thus safely assume 
that at least 80 per cent. of the farm 
homes of the State are free from the 
weight of mortgage indebtedness. 

It will be seen from the above figures 
that more than two-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Maine are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits; that of this number more 
than nine-tenths own their homes, and 
of these latter at least four-fifths belong 
to that most independent and most 
fortunate of all classes on God’s green 
earth, the undisputed and untrammelled 
owners of the soil they till. 

I am willing to place these figures 
without argument and without comment 
against the croaking of the pessimists 
and the grumblers who seek to decry 
Maine agriculture. 

Education. 

Upon the subject of education the 
Grange has taken no uncertain position. 
Our Declaration of Purposes asserts that 
“we shall advance the cause of educa- 
tion among ourselves and for our chil- 
dren by all just means in our power. 
We especially advocate for our agricul- 
tural and industrial colleges that practi- 
cal agriculture, domestic science, and all 
the arts which adorn the homes be 
eng in their courses of study.” 

Not only has the Grange sought to en- 
courage education by taking an especial 
interést in*our common schools, but it 
has endeavored to make the Grange 
meetings in the pleasant halls, scattered 
like beacon lights all over the State, so 
many schools in which the members of 
all ages may obtain instruction as well 
in those principles which are intimately 
connected with the farmer’s calling, as 
in general literature and science, and in 
all the pleasant amenities that adorn 
social life. 

The course of reading prepared during 
the past summer by your efficient State 
Lecturer, Bro. W. W. Stetson, is earnest- 
ly recommended to the attention of all 
subordinate Granges. It is not expected 
that all Granges can take up this course 
in its entirety, but those who are unable 
so to do can make from it such selections 
as are suitable to their members, and it 
is believed that there are few, if any, 
Granges in the State whose members 
may not be greatly benefitted by the 
readings here marked out, whether pur- 
sued as a whole, or in such selections as 
are adapted to their several needs. 

In connection with the subject of edu- 
cation I am pleased to mention the great 
aid we are receiving from the 

State College. 

In this institution we not only havea 
college in which, at comparatively small 
expense, the young men and young 
women of Maine can receive a thorough 
education in the science and practice of 
agriculture and in the various mechanic 
arts, but also one whose teachers are 
ever ready to go out, when possible, at 





the bed rock and groundwork upon 


the call of our farmers, and impart in- 





learn. 

The plan of courses of lectures in 
Grange halls, inaugurated last winter, 
by which one or more of the professors 
of the college answered to the call of 
any Grange that was willing to forma 
class of twelve or more members and 
pay actual expenses for a course of six 
lectures, was most favorably received by 
the patrons of the State, and will with- 
out doubt be continued during the com- 
ing winter. 

It is appropriate here to speak of the 
great loss sustained in the death of Prof. 
Walter Balentine, who was expected to 
take a prominent part in these lecture 
courses, but who died, after a brief ill- 
ness, soon after the plan was conceived. 
Without commenting upon my own 
personal loss in the death of a most inti- 
mate and valued friend, I may say that 
by the death of Prof. Balentine the farm- 
ers of Maine lost a most faithful advo- 
cate and friend, one who was truly and 
unselfishly devoted to the best interests 
of agriculture and whose earnest labors 
in its behalf were just beginning to be 
generally appreciated. 

A feature of the college of especial in- 
terest to our farmers is the 
Short Winter Lecture Course. 

This course will begin on the first 
Tuesday in January and continue six 
weeks and will offer superior advantages, 
at merely nominal cost, to any farmer 
who wishes to perfect himself in any 
special branch of agriculture. 
especially to recommend this course to 
such of our members as are able to de- 
vote their time to it. 

Board of Agriculture. 

The Maine Board of Agriculture is do- 
ing a grand educational work among the 
farmers of the State, and a marked in- 
crease in the interest taken in its work 
is noticed since the organization of the 
Grange. The subordinate Granges 
throughout the State form so many ap- 
propriate and convenient channels 
through which the board can work most 
effectually, and in their halls the most 
interesting and profitable farmers’ insti- 
tutes are held. lam willing to say that 
no money appropriated by the State is 
more profitably expended, or productive 
of more actual benetit, than the compara- 
tively small amount devoted to the work 
of the Board of Agriculture. 

The Press. 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry in 
Maine has no recognized organ, but has 
the hearty coéperation of the press gen- 
erally, and especially of the agricultural 
journals of the State. We recognize in 
the press of Maine a most valuable ad- 
junct in our educational work, and itis a 
matter of pride and satisfaction that we 
have, in our own State, journals devoted 
wholly or in a large degree to the inter- 
ests of agriculture, which, in their ability 
and influence, are second to none in the 
land. 

Legislation. 

The Maine State Grange has placed it- 
self on record as being in favor of using 
its influence by all proper means to 
secure the enactment of such legislation 
as shall more nearly equalize the burden 
of taxation now resting with undue 
weight upon the farmers of the State. 
The fact that this burden is unequal 
under our present tax laws has been 
fully demonstrated and needs no argu- 
ment in this connection. It is, in fact, 
generally conceded by all fair minded 
citizens. The question for us to con- 
sider is how to remedy the existing 
wrong. The ‘Listing Bill,’ so called, 
which has received the hearty support 
of our order, was passed by the House of 
Representatives of the last legislature by 
a decisive majority, and after a hard 
struggle, in which the opposition massed 
its heaviest forces, was only defeated in 
the Senate by a tie vote. The Executive 
Committee of the State Grange were in 
attendance, when necessary, during the 
session of the legislature and rendered 
most valuable assistance in the contest 
for the favorable consideration of the 
bill. We are committed to the support 
of this measure and must take no back- 
ward step. 

It is not claimed that this is a com- 
plete remedy for the present unjust dis- 
crimination against farm property, but it 
is a step in the right direction. 

It would illy comport with the dignity 
and high prestige of the Maine State 
Grange to relax its efforts now that the 
battle is almost won. At the approach- 
ing session of the legislature we should 
again be represented by an accredited 
committee of the order, and again be in 
position, with solid front and unabated 
courage, to battle for our rights. 

It has been sought by our opponents 
to create the impression that in this 
matter the farmers of Maine are appear- 
ing as suppliants asking for special legis- 
lation in their behalf. Nothing could 
be more misleading or further from the 
truth. We ask nv favors, we seek no 
special privileges, we desire no bounties 
or patronage. Weare able and willing 
to bear our just and equal share of the 
burden of taxation for the expense of 
the State government, but we are un- 
willing to bear more. What we ask, and 
this we demand as aright, and not asa 
favor, is that the entire property of the 
State, by whomsoever owned or to what- 
ever industry devoted, shall be equally 
and fairly valued and assessed for the 
support of the government, and for the 
necessary expenses of its various institu- 
tions. Maine agriculture, placed thus 
on an equal basis with other industries, 
can take care of itself and maintain its 
own interests. 

Our mistake in the past has been that 
we have relied too much on others 
rather than upon ourselves to see to it 
that these unjust discriminations be 
corrected. The fallacy of this course 
must now be fully apparent. If we, as 
a class, are to be helped, we must help 
ourselves; if we do not do it we deserve 
to suffer. 

In this connection I would submit for 
your consideration the bill introduced 
in the Senate at its last session providing 
for achange in the manner of assessing 


| the fund for the support of our common 


schools. Under our present laws the 
burden of this support is sustained to a 
greatextent by the municipalities, and 
by this system a large portion of the 
property of the State escapes taxation 
for school purposes. This is manifestly 
unjust, as it needs no argument to prove 
that it is for the interest of all property 





holders, without regard to the manner 





| 
struction to those who have a desire to | 


I desire | 


in which their capital is invested, that 
education should be fostered and that 
our common schools should be amply 
supported. 

The property of the State should sup- 
port its common schools, and a citizen in 
one portion of the State should not be 
taxed a larger percentage upon his prop- 
erty for their support than a citizen in 
any other portion. The bill alluded to 
provides as a measure of partial justice 
that the tax of eighty cents per capita 
upon the municipalities be reduced to 
forty-five cents, and that‘the tax of one 
mill on the dollar upon all the property 
of the State for school purposes be in- 
creased to one and three-fourths mills. 
This method of assessment will produce 
substantially the same amount as afford- 
ed under the present system and will 
more justly and equally apportion the 
tax for the support of the schools. 

Iam convinced that this measure of 
partial justice will afford even greater 
relief to the agricultural portions of the 
State than will the Listing system. 
Co-operation. 


One of the cardinal principles of our 
order is cudperation in every practical 
manner. The Declaration of Purposes 
asserts upon this subject that ‘‘we pro- 
pose meeting together, talking together, 
working together, buying together, sell- 
ing together and in general acting to- 
gether for our mutual protection and ad- 
vancement, as occasion may require.” 

It must be admitted that we in Maine 

have not yet put this principle into 
active operation to such an extent as to 
reap anything like the full benefit there- 
from. 
In this respect I think we are much 
behind our brethren in the West who are 
practicing coéperation to a much greater 
extent than we are. I am unwilling to 
admit that they are possessed of any 
better business capabilities than are we, 
and am therefore led to the conclusion 
that the farmers of Maine are so much 
more prosperous than their Western 
brethren that they have not been com- 
pelled by necessity to seek for the ulti- 
mate good that may be derived from co- 
operation. We are, however, doing much 
in this direction, and as far as we have 
put this principle into practice are re- 
ceiving a commensurate benefit. 

Our Patrons’ Coéperative Corporation 
at their store in Portland, have done an 
extensive business, and, as their direc- 
tors report, are on a sound financial basis. 
A number of Granges throughout the 
State have stores in connection with 
their halls, and many others coéperate in 
buying and selling to a greater or less 
extent. 

Our fire insurance companies, as their 
reports will show, have done a greatly 
increased business during the past year. 
This has come about largely from the 
fact that many of the stock companies 
are either refusing farm risks altogether, 
or demanding excessive rates thereon. 
Our own companies afford to our mem- 
bers a safe and reliable means of insur- 
ance, and their growth along healthy 
lines will add much to the strength of 
our order. This advantage will have a 
tendency to attract to the order many 
farmers who have not heretofore given it 
due consideration. This is desirable in 


the case of worthy applicants. Sub- 
ordinate Granges should, however, exer- 
cise a careful scrutiny, both for their 


own good and for the protection of the 
companies, and not be led, in their zeal 
for new members, to admit persons who 
apply from this motive alone, and who 
are manifestly undesirable as patrons. 

Our Mutual Aid Society has also in- 
creased its membership considerably 
during the past year. I desire especial- 
ly to recommend the society to the fa- 
vorable consideration of all patrons, as 
affording a means of securing to their 
families an assured fund, to be realized 
at atime when ready cash will be most 
needed. The business of all these so- 
cieties is carefully and economically con- 
ducted, no large salaries are paid, and 
the expense account is kept down to the 
lowest possible figure. 

At the beginning of the present year, 
your Executive Committee made a con- 
tract with a reliable firm, under which a 
fertilizer of higb grade and assured ex- 
cellence as to ingredients was furnished 
to patrons at a reduced price. The 
arrangement, as far as I have been able 
to learn, has been entirely satisfactory to 
those who purchased the ‘Maine State 
Grange Chemicals,” and it is hoped that 
a more favorable contract, even, may be 
made for the coming year, and that 
many more of our patrons will avail 
themselves of its advantages. 


Immigration. 


One of the most fruitful sources of 
danger to our country and its institu- 
tions, comes from the annual thronging 
to our shores of large numbers of the 
most undesirable classes from the 
countries of the Old World. 

We would close the door against no 
worthy man or woman who comes from 
the old land beyond the sea to seeka 
home and a livelihood under the more 
favorable conditions that exist in this 
free land. On the contrary, we would 
extend to all such a hearty welcome, and 
give them all that any honest man or 
woman should ask, a chance to fight the 
battle of life on equal terms with our- 
selves. 

We protest, however, against the 
further admission of the lawless and 
criminal classes from Euro coun- 
tries, who come here with no intention 
of becoming peaceful citizens, who have 
no conception or appreciation of the 
spirit of our free institutions, but who 
become a disturbing element in our 
midst, and a standing menace to the 
peace and perpetuity of our government. 

The Grange in its subordinate State 
and National organizations should make 
its influence emphatically felt in seeking 
to secure such changes in our immigra- 
tion laws as shall hereafter exclude this 
dangerous class from our shores. 


Lecture Work. 
The lecture work of the past year has 


| been faithfully and efficiently prosecuted 


by our Worthy State Lecturer, whose 
services have been in constant demand 
and whose addresses have been highly 
esteemed and appreciated by all our pat- 
rons. The Worthy Master was quite 
constantly in the field until the first of 
August, when he was prevented by ill- 
ness from further labor in this direction 
and was obliged to forego the pleasure 
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MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


REPORT OF STATE LECTURER. 


With but few exceptions the State lec- 
turer has been able to respond to the 
calls made on him during the past year 
to visit Pomona and subordinate granges. 

A somewhat careful study of what has 
been done, what the granges are trying 
to do, and what needs to be done, forces 
upon him the conclusions that some- 
thing more and something different 
must be attempted before the order can 
be what it is capable of becoming. 

Among the things that need doing are 
the following: Each Pomona Grange 
should be visited by an officer of the 
State Grange three timeseach year. The 
official making the first visit should be 
qualified to exemplify in detail and cor- 
rectly the unwritten work of the order. 
The one who follows him on the circuit 
should discuss, explain and magnify the 
purposes of the Grange. He should be 
familiar with its history, work and mis- 
sion. He should be enthusiastic in 
preaching its doctrines and gospel. The 
third of this trio should discuss the re- 
lations of the Pomona to the subordinate 
granges. He should present the ways 
in which the former can help the latter. 
He must inspire these stalwart county 
organizations to use their splendid 
strength and material in making lighter 
the burdens that are growing too heavy 
for the patient shoulders that are carry- 
ing them. From these Pomona granges 
committees should be appointed, con- 
sultations should be held, visits should 
be made and through these agencies new 
life should be breathed into the nostrils 
of fainting or expiring granges. Every 
Pomona should feel that it is a standing 
disgrace to hate a dormant or inefficient 
Grange within its jurisdiction. No ef- 
fort should be wanting on the part of the 
Pomona granges to put these unfortu- 
nate organizations on their feet and give 
them another opportunity to make better 
the communities in which they are 
located. 

Each subordinate Grange should be 
visited by a State officer each year. This 
officer should be competent to exemplify 
properly the unwritten work, suggest 
ways for increasing the interest in the 
Grange and if necessary instruct the sev- 
eral officers in their duties. His sugges- 
tions, instructions and personal direc- 
tions should be of such a character as to 
help a Grange to soconduct its meetings 
that its members will receive such train- 
ing, stimulus and guidance as will benefit 
them in the home, on the farm and in 
the community. He should be able to 
give such assistance in the planning of 
the work that its performance will 
strengthen its members morally and in- 
tellectually, and help them industrially 
and financially. He must be capable of 
interesting, inspiring and directing those 
to whom he appeals. 

He must aid in the preparing of such 
programmes as will cultivate the self 
respect of the members and the render- 
ing of which will require study and 
thought on the part of those who give 
them. The Grange library and the 
public school must find in him a vigor- 
ous and valiant champion. He must in- 
sist that the opening and closing exer- 
cises and the initiatory ceremonies shall 
be strictly according tothe ritual. All of 
this work must be so done that members 
will be strengthened and stimulated to 
do the work in a proper way when they 
are left t@ fight their battles alone. 

Those who do this work must make a 
careful study of the past and present and 
a not less thorough study of what it 
is possible to do in the future. They 
must be believers in the cause, students 
of all that pertains to the order, lovers 
of their fellows, devoted to their work, 
and illuminated with that peculiar inspi- 
ration that is a product of a sincere de- 
sire to help a brother to make the most 
of the best in him. With these qualifi- 
cations they would do a grand and much 
needed work and win a glorious success. 
Without them they had better not+ be 
given a chance to fail. 

During the year the State Lecturer has 
prepared for the subordinate Granges a 
circular giving sample programmes, 
topics for general discussion, material 
from which to compile programmes, 
directions for literary contests, sugges- 
tions for celebrating special days, de- 
tailed outlines for studying certain sub- 
jects and carefully considered plans for 
making the Grange an institution for the 


moral and intellectual training of its 
members. 
Accompanying this circular was 


another giving directions as to how to 
get a library, how to use it, some reasons 
why the members should take an active 
interest in this matter—in fact be the 
leaders in this movement in their several 
communities. This circular also con- 
tained a carefully considered list of 
books on agriculture, biography, history, 
travels and fiction and a short list of 
standard magazines. 

During the year a course of reading 
for patrons covering four years has been 
prepared. Suggestions were presented 
as to how this work could best be done, 
and why the members should be inter- 
ested in such work. The course is divid- 
ed into five sections and apportioned to 
four years. Work and readings on agri- 
culture, nature studies, history, litera- 
ture and standard magazines are outlined 
in detail. 

For the information of those who ar2 
interested in this matter these circulars 
are appended to this report. 

To help in deciding what the order 
really is; what it owns and controls; 
what it believes as shown by what it 
does, and what it proposes to do to 
hasten the “good time” that is said to 
be coming, a list of questions bearing on 
these and other subjects has been sent 
to the lecturers of the subordinate 
Granges with the request that they 
answer and return the same to the State 
Lecturer. Of the 221 Granges in the 
State, 203 have been induced to respond. 
From these answers the following inter- 
esting facts arederived. It appears from 
these reports that 112 of the 201 Granges 
reporting own their halls and that they 
have property valued at $148,618, or an 
average of $1,259 to each Grange owning 
its hall. This showiug must be exceed- 
ingly gratifying to our State pride, and 
peculiarly oe to the members 
when itis remembered that the order 
has been in existence in the State less 
than a quarter of a century. 

Eighty-five Granges rent the halls in 
which they hold meetings and 4 have 
the free use of the halls they occupy. 
Twenty-six Granges contemplate build- 
ing halls and 8 are making plans for 
building at once at an estimated cost of 
$8900, or an average cost of $1112 to each 
Grange. 

Forty-three granges gave a children’s 
day, 44 had a field day, 3 observed old 
people’s day, 9 had a matron’s day, 3 had 
a husbandman’s day, 47 celebrated their 
anniversary day, 15 had a harvest day, 38 
had a Pomona day, 8 had a Ceres day, 17 
had a Flora day. 

In fifty-six granges programmes were 
presented on the history of the Grange 
and in 43, programmes were devoted to 
the work of the Grange, while 37 gave 
progratnmes on the history of the State 
of Maine. In 165 granges programmes 
of some kind are regularly used. 18 
have printed programmes and 65 have 
devoted some time to the study of men, 
events and the writings of standard au- 
thors. In about three-fourths of the 
the —. - promptly the 

em in the programm 
one-fourth regularly shirk 


work 
and about 





these duties, to their own loss and the 
discredit of the order. 

It is supremely gratifying to know that 
66 granges in the State have libraries and 
that some of them were established as 
early as 1876, and that 1894 has added 7 
to the list. We are also glad to learn 
that 34 granges have the free use of a 
public library and that about two-thirds 
of the members in the State show an ear- 
nest interest in this great popular edu- 
cator—the Grange library. 

There haye been 244 public meetings 
held during the year, with an aggregate 
attendance of 23,424, and an average at- 
tendance of 96. There have also been 
5280 secret meetings, with an aggregate 
attendance of 126,720, and an average at- 
tendance of 24. 

There were 2231 new members re- 
ceived during the first nine months of 
the year, which would make 2986 new 
members for the full year at the same 
ratio of increase. 

Among the items that have been re- 
ported by the Lecturers as helping the 
Grange are: New books; codperative 
stores; contests; topics for programmes; 
visits of State officers; fairs; discussions; 
peace; literary exercises; fraternal spirit; 
having a well defined purpose; insur- 
ance; libraries; new members; general 
interest and enthusiasm, and —demitting 
eleven members. 

The weak points in the Grange are 
listed as follows: Lack of interest; 
dearth of talkers; absence of spirit of 
coéperation; selfishness; non-payment 
of dues; members failure to take parts 
assigned them on programmes; faithless; 
no aim; no Grange home, and lack of 
devotion to the principles of the order. 

The needs of the Grange are set forth 
as being a loud call for live members; 
new halls; libraries; speakers from 
abroad; regular programmes; more and 
better work in ritual and secret work. 

The following suggestions are made 
by the Lecturers as the ways in which 
the order can be rendered more 
helpful: Broader education; more visits 
from State officers; greater unselfish- 
ness; systematic missionary work; some 
public meetings; each one wake up and 
do his part; some definite purpose; 
greater care in admitting members; 
mere loyalty; a live Lecturer, and more 
members to take the course in reading. 

Among the things that are recom- 
mended to stimulate the growth of the 
order, are: better ritual and initiatory 
work; more visits from State officers; 
more sociability; new halls; select most 
capable members for officers; larg- 
er self respect; more literary work; 
more discussions of questions of special 
interest to farmers; high standard of ad- 
mission and more loyalty on part of 
members. 

The officers report that the work of 
the Grange in the future will be to de- 
velop higher ideals of life; elevate women; 
educate all classes; protect the farmer; 
unite the rural classes to help each 
other; secure better laws; breed more 
of the fraternal spirit, make better busi- 
ness men and more intelligent mothers; 
grow patriots and make champions of 
agriculture, the public schoo] and the 
free library. 

With but two exceptions the lecturers 
reporting are confident that the Grange 
is to multiply and increase in power, and 
that the Grange was never really a great- 
er force than it is to-day. 

The lines of growth and the ‘many 
ways in which the Grange has helped the 
communities in which it is found are 
fully outlined in the preceding answers 
and suggestions. 

No one can read and study this splen- 
did record without being profoundly im- 
pressed with the great work the Grange 
has done and is ordained todo in the 
future. Comment and explanation are 
unnecessary. The simple facts are elo- 
quent with history and prophecy. 

Two movements have been set on foot 
during the past year that promise to be 
of the greatest benefit to the members of 
the order. The action of the Worthy 
Master which secured for the farmers of 
the State the services of the professors 
of the State College as lecturers and in- 
structors for the communities that would 
comply with certain simple conditions, 
is deserving of all praise and bids fair to 
yield the most desirable results. 

It is vastly to the credit of the farmers 
of the State that this offer was so 
promptly accepted. The fact that so 
many farmers are eager to fit themselves 
to be more intelligent tillers of the soil 
and more useful members of society 
must be considered as a harbinger of the 
time sung by the poets and foretold by 
the seers. 

The plan of furnishing a high grade of 
fertilizer at alow price, which was in- 
augurated by the Executive Committee 
of the State Grange has proved a most 
gratifying success. This movement is 
in keeping with the foundation princi- 
ples of the order and must become more 
and more helpful each succeeding year. 

The wisdom and prudence with which 
these two departures have been conduct- 
ed reflect great credit on our Worthy Mas- 
ter and Worthy Secretary. It is a 
pleasure to all good patrons to recognize 
and applaud the efforts these officials 
have made to make the good things in 
life better. 

In concluding this report the Lecturer 
does it with the feeling that among the 
weak places in the order are the failure 
of some members to appreciate the pur- 
poses and mission of the Grange; a want 
of comprehension of what the Grange 
can and should do; no well defined plan 
as to what to do in the future or how to 
do it, and a spirit that is sometimes 
more eager to receive than anxious to do. 
To the correction of these errors and the 
remedying of these evils all faithful 
patrons should dedicate their efforts and 
influence. Respectfully submitted, 

W. W. STETson, 
Lecturer of the State Grange. 





GOOD OF THE ORDER. 


Worthy Master and Patrons: Your 
Committee on Good of the Order have 
attended to their duty and beg leave to 
report. 

Success in any department of life is 
accomplished only by concentrated 
action. A discordant organization tends 
to degradation and final subversion, 
while if harmony of action prevail, 
strong and lasting growth is the final 
result. The history of our noble order, 
“The Patrons of Husbandry,” originated 
in the mind of one who felt and saw the 
need of protection, and with an unyield- 
ing devotion instituted one of the 
grandest orders vouchsafed to man. Be- 
cause of its purity of purpose, united by 
the strong tie of agriculture, guarded by 
God’s noblemen, the tillers of the soil, it 
is steadily marching on with unbroken 
lines. 

The specific object of the order is the 
promotion of agriculture and other kin- 
dred pursuits, by inducing codéperation 
among the farmers and others alike in- 
terested for their mutual benefit and im- 
provement; to develop a higher man- 
hood and womanhood among ourselves, 
and to make our homes more attractive 
and comfortable. 

Acting together for mutual benefit 
and protection is the basis on which all 
true patrons should stand, and whatever 
is in the interest of the farmer is for the 
good of the order. 

P is the watchword, and he 
who partakes of its inspiration benefits 
not only himself but others as well. 
improvement on or about the farm adds 
correspondingly to its worth, and en- 
hances the value of other property in 





the locality where such improvement is 
made. Ceasing to improve such means 
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retrogression. 
still. 

We should buy less and produce more, 
that our farms may be self-sustaining. 
We should make two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before. We 
can raise corn easier than we can buy it. 
All that we raise more than our family 
needs is gain. If one cow furnishes a 
family with the necessary milk and but- 
ter, two cows out of three will be profit. 
And the mooted question of the farmer 
to-day should be, what shall I do with 
the surplus? 

The object of the Grange is to bring 
producers and consumers, farmers and 
manufacturers, into direct and friendly 
intercourse, encouraging codperation, 
and in the main doing away with the 
class known as middlemen. The trades- 
man accumulates his wealth on the dif- 
ference between the lowest cash value 
of an article in the hands of the pro- 
ducer, and the most that can be ob- 
tained for the same in the markets of 
the world. This difference makes 
wealthy men, and this same accumula- 
tion of wealth divided among those who 
produce it, would add correspondingly 
to individual prosperity. If the middle- 
man can buy apples in Maine, ship them 
to Liverpool, and obtain a net profit of 
two and a half dollars per barrel, the 
orchardist who raises them can as well 
send them, and be the profit better off 
for his trouble. 

Combinations and trusts are instituted 
purposely to add to already collected 
wealth, all of which comes through the 
efforts of the producer. Why not the 
farmers combine? If one does not raise 
enough of akind,a dozen farmers do. 
Contract and sell, as do middlemen, and 
get whatever profit there may be in it. 
By so doing we are so much nearer the 
line of an independent farmer. Un- 
healthy rivalry and selfish ambition 
create jealousies which are not con- 
ducive to the best interest of communi- 
ties. Friendly relations between cap- 
ital and labor should be encouraged, for 
to extort from the husbandman his just 
dues is worthy of condemnation. May 
the time speedily come when antagonism 
between capital and labor shall be 
removed. As farmers we desire legiti- 
mate transactions, legitimate trade and 
legitimate profits. Difference of opinion 
is no crime, and progress toward truth 
is made by difference of opinion. The 
fault lies in the bitterness of controversy. 
‘‘Justly distributed burdens and justly 
distributed power are American ideas, 
and the very essence of American inde- 
pendence,” ‘‘and to advocate the con- 
trary is unworthy of the sons and 
daughters of an American republic.” 

Education is an important factor in 
the progress and prosperity of the farm. 
The Grange is well calculated to do what 
the district school left undone. Spell- 
ing, reading, singing, reciting and speech 
making are fortnightly occurrences. 
The discussion of practical questions 
pertaining to family and farm takes the 
place of lyceums of old, so vivid in the 
minds of many of us to-day. 

A grand institution! And our grate- 
ful acknowledgements are due Kelly and 
Trimble, and Bartlett and Ireland, 
Thompson and others, for their united 
and persistent effort in leading us out of 
darkness, and placing the farmer before 
the world on an equality with his fellow 
men. May its columns remain un- 
broken, and many a husbandman and 
matron experience the grandeur of its 
principles. 

Whatever is progressive, whatever is 
harmonious, whatever is good for a 
peaceful, united happy family, is equally 
applicable to the noblest order insti- 
tuted by man for the upbuilding of the 
American agriculturist. Grand, because 
it admits our wives and daughters to our 
halls to participate in the festivities of 
the occasion. Because of it farmers are 
being taught that they are not the down- 
trodden, ignorant and degraded, with- 
out voice or place in our halls of legisla- 
tion, but instead are the yeomanry of 
the land, the producers and sustainers 
of all mankind. Professions may sneer 
at our tawny faces and sunburned 
hands, yet-in them lies the tale of many 
a king’s dinner. 

The Declaration of Purposes is before 
us, full of logic, and should be every 
Patron’s daily perusal. Imbibing thor- 
oughly its principles by which we are 
led on to a higher and nobler aim in life, 
and in its busy turmoil better able to 
compete for our just share of labor’s 
legitimate fruit. Equal rights and equal 
taxation is simple justice to all alike, and 
your committee most earnestly implore 
such legislation at the coming session as 
will place the burden of taxation upon 
farmer and mechanic and capitalist as 
nearly as may be. Punctuality with a 
close observance of the rules and regula- 
tion of the order is an important feature 
in keeping up the interest and enthusi- 
asm in a subordinate Grange, always 
mindful never to lose sight of its social 
side. A stiff and rigid discipline is not 
always for the best interests of the 
Grange. While some incline more es- 
pecially to the literary features, some 
have a liking forthat which is more of a 
social nature. 

That there may be a balancing of these 
likes and dislikes it is necessary then to 
exercise thought and care in the selec- 
tion of the officers, into whose hands we 
place the destiny of our order. Let the 
office seek the man rather than the man 
the office. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. O. Straw, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION OF THE MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


The public school has been the pride 
of New England for many generations. 
It has been the source of much of our 
prosperity and the agency that has 
gained us much of our prestige as a 
commonwealth. If it is to continue its 
great work, the best citizens of every 
community must give some of their time, 
effort and influence to making it equal 
to the work it should do, and worthy of 
the age and State. 

The members of the Maine State 
Grange, in annual session assembled, 
would urge upon all members of the 
Order the wisdom of insisting upon the 
exercise of greater care in the selection 
of teachers for our public schools, and 
the necessity of a greater insistance on 
the employing of those who have a nat- 
ural aptitude for the work, and who have 
received suitable scholastic and profes- 
sional training for their duties. 

We believe in the payment of such sal- 
aries as will secure teachers of the qual- 
ity demanded in the foregoing recom- 
mendations. 

We would call attention to the import- 
ance of such consolidation of the rural 
schools as will warrant the employing of 
competent teachers. ' 

We plead for comfortable and attrac- 
tive school buildings for our children, 
and we ask to have them supplied with 
the appliances and conveniences neces- 
sary to the administration of a successful 
school. 

We are earnest in the belief that the 
most of the time spent by our children 
in the public schools should be devoted 
to the studies and work indicated below. 

The work in reading should be more 
largely in the line of studying complete 
classics. The pupils should be so trained 
in this branch that they can extract the 
pith from the selection and put in well 
chosen English the ideas of the author 
. Some of the master pieces of Eng- 
lish undefiled should be read and studied 
until the child catches the spirit of the 
writer, becomes saturated with his ideas 
and is able to appreciate the work for its 
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and the warm life blood that flows 
through it. He should be led to see the 
scenes described, become uainted 
with the persons portrayed and able to 
form a just estimate of the events dis- 
cussed. 

We approve of a stable tenure of office 
for teachers. We protest against their 
dismissal from the positions that they 
hold except for incompetency or immor- 
ality. Wesubmit that the spleen of a 
clique or the personal prejudice of an in- 
dividual should not be considered a suffi- 
cient reason for changing teachers. We 
feel that our children are subjected to a 
great wrong by the existing enforced 
itineracy of teachers, 

Instruction in oral reading is impor- 
tant, but training in receptive reading is 
more valuable. The children should be 
made to feel the usefulness of silent 
reading, and should be carefully trained 
in this great art. 

In penmanship no pains should be 
spared to have the children acquire a 
round, legible hand writing without 
shading or flourishes. 

The work in spelling should be con- 
fined largely to the words that consti- 
tute an intelligent person’s vocabulary. 
A reasonable amount of time should be 
devoted to giving the derivation, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and homonyms of the 
words used, and such time should be 
spent on diacritical marks as will enable 
the child to use a dictionary intelligent- 
ly. The words selected should be 
spelled, analyzed, and used in sentences. 
At least one-half of the work in this 
study sbould be oral. 

Nature studies should be given a much 
larger share of time in our common 
schools than is granted them at present. 
The children ‘should know enough of 
nature to appreciate and enjoy its won- 
ders and beauties. A flower must be 
more than a mass of color, a stone some- 
thing beside a lump of hardness, the soil 
more than clods or dirt, and the animals 
not simply hairy, feathery or scaly crea- 
tures. They should study the compo- 
sition, manipulation and uses of the soil; 
the formation, structure and uses of the 
rocks; the structure, characteristics, 
habits and uses of the common birds, in- 
sects, fishes, and domestic animals, and 
the parts, growth, cultivation, and uses 
of the plants of the region in which they 
live. Pupils must study ‘“‘things’’ more, 
and, if necessary. books less. This work 
should be accomplished by such analy- 
ses, experiments, and training in collect- 
ing specimens thht the children will be 
quick to see, prompt to compare, con- 
trast and analyze, and ready to describe, 
illustrate and explain the things ob- 
served. 

The object of the work in language 
(grammar) should be to enable the chil- 
dren to speak and write correct and vigo- 
rous English. This can best be done by 
limiting the work in technical grammar to 
the definitions of the parts of speech and 
their properties, the kinds of sentences 
and their parts, and generously supple- 
menting this with the language work as 
found in our best text books on this sub- 
ject. Instruction in oral and written 
language should commence in the lowest 
class and be systematically given in 
every grade until the pupil graduates 
from the high school. All lessons should 
be lessons in language. Study and an- 
alyze the thought and forms of expres- 
sion of our best writers. Lead the chil- 
dren to appreciate the thought and dic- 
tion of the author and recognize in what 
their force and beauty consist. Give 
them the best models and have them 
learn to do better by always doing their 
best. Never accept anything but the 
best of which the child is capable both 
in form and matter. 

In geography omit all minor details as 
to physical features and political divis- 
ions. No time should be spent in learn- 
ing the names or locations of small towns, 
capes, bays, islands, mountains, straits, 
lakes, etc., etc. Include within the same 
descriptions the sections that present 
the same conditions. A careful study 
should be made of the natural resources 
and the occupations of the people of 
each country. The work should be done 
that the children can have clear concep- 
tions of the mental, moral, and indus- 
trial status of the people. Using maps, 
charts and books of travel and history 
they should take journeys though the 
countries studied. They should be able 
to see the things that an intelligent 
tourist would see, and be able to picture 
what they have seen to others. More 
time should be spent on local geography. 
The boundaries, size, divisions, soil, 
physical features, natural resources, in- 
dustries, people, history, for what noted, 
and places and objects of interest of the 
town, county, and State should be care- 
fully and thoroughly studied. If neces- 
sary devote less time to foreign countries, 
but master the salient facts of our own. 
This study rightly taught develops the 
imagination, schools the judgment, 
trains the reason, cultivates the powers 
of expression, nurtures the sentiment of 
patriotism, and gathers a fund of useful 
information. 

The study of civics should embrace a 
detailed outline of the government of 
the town, county, State andnation. The 
children should be made familiar with 
the offices and their duties in each. 
They should study the organization, 
powers and workings of each. Convert- 
ing the school into a town meeting or 
legislative body, the rules, usages and 
routine of deliberative assemblies should 
be exemplified. The duties, privileges 
and responsibilities of citizenship must 
be persistently taught. The value, uses 
and care of property should be im- 
pressed on the children. Habits of in- 
dustry, thrift and economy should be 
bred. The practice of keeping accurate 
accounts of receipts and expenditures 
must be begun while the children are in 
school. Practical familiarity with busi- 
ness forms, customs and usages can not 
be too early or carefully taught. 

Refuse to admit unimportant dates in 
history. Cluster the record around the 
men and events that focus the past and 
prophesy the future. Details should be 
read, but not studied. If the children 
know what the leaders did, and who the 
led were, they have studied history to 
some purpose. Give them an opportuni- 
ty to become familiar with lives of the 
great men of the country studied. Lead 
them to discern the industrial con- 
ditions, moral quality and intellectual 
fibre of the people. So train the imagi- 
nation that they can bring the past into 
the present and make it instinct with 
life, and not a list of easily forgotten 
dates and outlines of battles that settled 
no vital question. Lead them to know 
something of the master minds of the 
world—to appreciate what they have 
done or written, and thus catch the in- 
spiration that flows from great lives 
nobly lived. i 
The four fundamental rules, common 
and decimal fractions, a small section of 
denominate numbers, and the several 
cases of percentage, are all the topics 
that should find a place in arithmetic in 
our common schools. Mental arithmetic 
should fill a mueh larger place than it 
does in most of our schools. Pupils 
must’be so taught that they can app'y in 
a practical way what they have studied. 
They must be able to perform rapidly 
and accurately the computations neces- 
sary in ordinary business transactions. 
Such drill must be given in the oral com- 
binations in the fundamental rules, 
fractions and percentage, that the work 
can be performed as rapidly as one can 
read a line of print. Verify, test and 
exemplify all processes and definitions. 
The teaching of temperance should 
have for its object the growth in our 
children of such an aversion for alcohol 
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poisons will represent to them now and 
in the future evils to be condemned and 
shunned. 
The children of the rural schools need 
such physical training as will give a well 
rounded development, permit them to 
carry themselves gracefully in any posi- 
tion in which they may be placed, and 
call into action the parts of the body 
whose exercise are necessary to comfort 
and health. The purpose of this work 
should not be, primarily, to develop 
muscle or in any sense to make athletes. 
The sole object should be to grow a 
sound body and put it under the abso- 
lute control of its owner. 
Drawing should be taught as a means 
of training the eye to observe critically 
objects coming within its range, the mind 
to think definitely concerning these ob- 
jects, the hand to express accurately and 
rapidly the form perceived, either by the 
use of a pencil or in the making of the 
object. 
Many of the most desirable openings 
for boys and girls now require such 
knowledge; the child of the rural school 
is deprived of his right if he does not re- 
ceive that teaching and training which 
will enable him to come in to the contest 
for these positions with the same “all 
round  development”’ received ky the 
pupil in the city school. 
A course in manual training should be 
included in our school system that will 
develop in the pupils independence and 
self-reliance; train them in habits of 
order, accuracy and neatness; school the 
eye and sense of form and thus develop 
the physical faculties and give such a 
command over the powers of the mind 
in the application of knowledge to the 
practical affairs of life, that success is 
more fully assured. Such a course will 
give the children a hearty interest in 
school studies, They will learn faster 
and assimilate better with it than with- 
out it. 
Music should be so taught that the 
pupil may know the meaning of all the 
common printed musical characters and 
be able todo what these printed signs 
tell him to do. 
In acquiring this knowledge and abil- 
ity, the muscles used in singing should 
be so trained, and the lungs so developed 
that pure, pleasing tones easily produced 
will result. Such training will open an- 
other world of beauty and blessing to 
the child. 
We demand that all of our free high 
schools shall be, high schools in some- 
thing more than name. We insist that 
they shall have a course of study ap- 
proved by competent authority, and that 
admission to them shall be based on 
reasonable examinativns, and that the 
State shall assist in the support of such 
schools as maintain a given standard of 
excellence. 
In our public high schools four years 
should be devoted to English. This 
work should include grammar as a sci- 
ence, analysis and parsing, rhetoric, 
composition, analysis of words, Ameri- 
can and English literature, and a critical, 
exhaustive study of some of the master 
pieces of the best writers. 
Three years should be spent on alge- 
bra and geometry. The object of this 
work should be to train the reason rather 
than to load the memory. More time 
should be given to “Practical Problems” 
and less to the demonstrations found in 
the books. 
Four years should be spent on General, 
English and American history. Much 
more time should be spent in the critical 
study of great men and events, with an 
equally careful study of the condition of 
the people in all their relations. More 
time should be given to the philosophy 
of history, the causes of events, and their 
relation to the history of the world. 
The student should be able to discern 
the peculiar mission of each nation, and 
the part it has played in making the 
world better. 
Work, in not to exceed four of the 
sciences, should be attempted. These 
should be studied with the thorough- 
ness that a year and a half in each will 
permit. Less book-work should be re- 
quired, and more field and laboratory 
work insisted upon. 
The last term of the senior year should 
be given to a thorough review of the 
“common English branches,” and no 
pupil should be graduated who does not 
pass a satisfactory examination in these 
studies. 
The work required for admission to 
our colleges is so definitely outlined by 
these institutions that your committee 
did not deem it necessary to go into de- 
tails on the subjects of Latin and Greek. 
The most of the children in the public 
schools do not expect to enter college. 
This large majority should receive the 
best fit for life’s work the common 
schools can give them. They need the 
training and information that can be 
gained from language, science and 
mathematical studies. The English 
course in our free high schools should 
have the best scholarship, the ablest 
teaching talent and the strongest person- 
ality in the teaching force of the school. 
Our institutions are not only based on 
the principle that majorities shall rule, 
but they shall be served. English, math- 
ematics and the sciences must be so 
broadly and inspiringly taught that the 
boys and girls studying them in our 
high schools will be made strong to 
make the good things in life better. We 
note with hope and pride that in one of 
the best high schools in the State a prin- 
cipal was recently selected who had re- 
ceived special training, fitting him to 
teach these studies, and it was stipula- 
ted that this department of the school 
should be under his personal instruction. 
We commend this action to all school 
committees who desire to render the 
highest service to their constituents. 
We feel that a majority of our teachers 
do not properly know or appreciate the 
child they are trying to train and mold. 
That when study has given them this 
knowledge and appreciation they will be 
vastly more efficient in assisting the 
children in developing vigorous bodies, 
well balanced intellects, sound morals 
and wills that will insure self control. 
The aptitudes of the child shall be 
recognized and the work of the school 
should fit him to do in the best way the 
work that nature has determined he can 
do best. 
We would remind school officers that 
the value of what a teacher does depends 
on what she is; that her personality 
teaches more than her words. Also that 
unless the teacher helps to breed in the 
children worthy motives and ennobling 
ideals, she is a failure—absolute, ghast- 
ly. The desire to be worthy is worth 
more than glib recitations; the thirst for 
knowledge is more to be coveted than 
high ranks; the love of the best in liter- 
ature and life are more fruitful than 
class honors, and the wish to do the 
right because it is right is more blessed 
than fantastic diplomas. The highest 
work of the school is to give such in- 
struction, furnish such stimulus, and 
form such habits as will make the tenor 
of the child’s life prompt to do justice, 
and alert in responding to the best with- 
in him. The motives that move him 
and the principles that govern him must 
come spontaneously from an _ honest 
heart. 
The reciting of the words of the text 
book and the memorizing of details are 
condemned. Pupils should be trained to 
state what they know or think in their 
own words. 
We are persauded that a serions want 
of thoroughness, too many studies ata 
given time, too much mechanical drill 
on the same things, an unnatural order 
of studies, no recognition of the order in 
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ciencies of children, are among the great 
} aaa of the public schools of to- 
ay. 


ranged that they will aid the child in 
the training of the faculties at the time 
of their greatest natural activity. In the 
lowest grades the work should help the 
child to see, question and express. Next, 
he must be led to distinguish, accumu- 
late, arrange and express. Then the 
work should aid him to see the reason 
for facts observed or learned, draw con- 
clusions from the data mastered, and 
express his own thought and the thoughts 
of others. 


independent, individual work. 


ance but for%light. 


have robust bodies and graceful man- 
ners, wills that are strong but not stub- 


corruptible, and minds that are alert, 
receptive, acquisitive, retentive, re- 
flective, responsive and finely poised. 
Every true patron realizes that it is 
his duty to take an interest in the school 
of his neighborhood, to know its teacher, 


ed aid, counsel and sympathy, and at all 
times tobe its champion. 

With less waste of time on unim- 
portant topics, better qualified teachers, 
and more intelligent methods of in- 
struction, we may be justified in expect- 
ing our schools to so train our children 
that they can be intelligent students 
after they leave school. 

To the making of our schools what 
our children have 3 right to demand 
they should be, we propose to devote 
our time and dedicate our talents, and 
we pledge our support to the school 
officers and teachers who strive to make 
these reforms realities. 

W. W. Srerson, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AS PRESENTED TO THE 
STATE GRANGE. 


The period of business depression that 
has laid ever the industries of the coun- 
try still holds its paralyzing grip. The 
great industry of farming has felt this 
disordered condition less, probably, than 
many other lines of business. While the 
artizans in the shop, the operatives in 
the mill, the miners in the bowels of the 
earth, and the laborer’ in the cities have 
been in enforced idleness by the tens of 
thousands, and as a consequence rents 
have been unpaid, coal bins empty, lard- 
ers unsupplied and dinner pails unfilled, 
the farmer’s work has been uninterrupt- 
ed, and peace and plenty have been the 
reward at all times in his profession. 
“Give me work all the time,” said an 
idle mechanic, “‘and I will care little 
what the amount per day.” This pro- 
tracted depression has not thrown the 
farmer out of employment, nor has he 
failed of a reasonable reward for his 
daily labor. 

With the thought in mind that gaunt 
want is abroad in the land, and with 
still no possible labor in sight, let us 
pause in our enjoyment of the many 
blessings by which we are daily sur- 
rounded and consider what such a condi- 
tion means to him over whom it lies, and 
at the same time recall what a rich legacy 
uninterrupted labor with its full com- 
pensation is to the farmer to whom it is 
given. 

No unsupplied necessity is known 
among us; with the round of the sea- 
sons our tables are laden with the pro- 
ducts of the farm, garden, orchard and 
granary; our families are clothed in 
attire of the richest material and of the 
latest fashion. We have horses to drive, 
carriages in which to ride, books, 
magazines and papers to read, while the 
gates of the Grange swing open at our 
signal, offering us its opportunities for 
social culture and intellectual advance- 
ment. 

All these blessings come from the land. 
And who among us possesses more, or 
are situated to enjoy them better? 
Land, then, gives us all that is required 
or that will contribute to the happiness 
of an intelligent, educated and cultured 
people. Yet with all these evidences 
before them farmers fail to appreciate 
the great value of land and the reliance 
that may be placed upon it. Fire can- 
not burn it up, nor floods destroy. It 
never cheats nor defrauds, and always 
responds to the demands made of it 
proportionate to the asking; and the 
more we ask of it, intelligently, the 
better it responds and then more valua- 
ble it becomes. Of no other earthly 
possession can so much be said or can 
such reliance be placed. 

Why then is so rich a possession so 
little appreciated by our people? The 
sons and daughters leave it as if of no 
value, while the owners skip away from 
it without a sigh or regret, though the 
sweat of the fathers has handed it down 
a rich legacy that may ever go to bless 
and to reward the possessor. 

There can be only one cause for this 
lack of appreciation of the value of land 
by our people. We have been cultiva- 
ting an indifference to the advantages of 
the farm for a home and the value of 
land as a safe and sure reward for well 
directed labor. The literature of the 
[CONTINUED ON THIRD PAGE. ] 
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}the Republican faith. To this task 7h 
| Tribune now addresses itself, and invites the 
support of every American citizen who dk 
sires a return of the “good old times.’ 
Roswell G. Horr, ex-Congressman from 
Michigan, but now of New York City. w 
continue to discuss Tariff, Currency, Coinag: 
| and Labor questions in The Tribune. By al 
| odds the mostiwitty, earnest and well-informed 
speaker upon the stump, h- is every year sent 
by The Tribune to aid the local campaigns in 
| every part of the country. He keeps in con 
stant touch with the people, knows their 
| wants, and addresses himself in The Trib 
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chanics, who lack the means to exploit the 
product of their brains, are advertised free 
of charge in the hope of aiding them to find 
a purchaser or a partner. 

he market reports of The Tribune, long 
acknowledged to be the best in the country, 
will maintain their old standard; and the 
usual variety of foreign news letters, essays 
upon home topics, book reviews, articles on 
chess and checkers, and_miseellany will be 
presented every week. The editorial pages of 
the paper sum up the most important news of 
the day, with comments. 

The Tribune also prints, for the ladies, the 
very latest fashions from Paris and London, 
and there is a department of “Answers to 
Questions,” conducted by a capable writer, in 
which all the questions of the people on mis 
cellaneous topics are carefully answered. 

The Semi-Weekly Tribune is an incompara 
ble paper for residents who live beyond the 
range of The Daily Tribune, but find it nec 
essary to keep in touch with the best thoughts 
and higher interests of the world at large. 

A few premiums are offered to readers and 
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be especially pleased to see a large circle of 
readers in every workshop. 





The publishers of the Lewiston DaILy 
JOURNAL, Wishing to introduce the paper to 
new readers, will send it to new subscribers 
from this date to the end of the session of the 
Maine Legislature for $1.00. 
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| session of congress, ; 
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Our terms for the DAILY are $6.00 a year in 
advance, but we will send it tor $1.00 only, 


for the session. The sooner you send in your 
name, the more you will get for your money, 
$1.00 from date of subscription to the end of 
the session for this Great Daily. 

If you think you can’t afford the Datry, 
send us 50 cents for the Lewiston WEEKLY 
JOURNAL for three months. 

PUBLISHERS OF JOURNAL, 
2t7 Lewiston, ME 


Nutriotone 


implies—A_perfect 
and Restora 





name 


Is just what its me it 
i a Nutritive 


ood Auxiliary; 
tive Tonic, used to tone the stomach and 
digestive organs, promoting digestion and as 
similation, thereby enabling,the animal to 
receive greater nourishment,,and to produce 
more from its food ration, wherebyithe stock 
man receives the benefit of his grain and fod 
der, which are lost by passing through the 
animal fermented instead of bein digested 





and assimilated. Undigested food irritates 
the stomach, and injures, instead of benefits, 
the animal. Therefore this Tonic is especially 
adapted for use among dairy cows during the 
stall feeding season. 

Nutriotone is a valuable article to feed to 
horses and colts that are run down from any 


cause, or troubled with worms. 

Sheep and hogs are greatly benefitted by its 
use. If not sold by your grain dealer, hard 
ware or general merchant, write the manu 
facturers for endorsements and prices. 

LPHORLEY Foop Co., ; 
39 & 41 Franklin St., Chicago, Ii! 

Agents in nearly every town. HoRAcE 
LirTLe, Agent for Augusta. 
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BY ONE WAN. Send for free ilinctrated catalogue. 
showing te.timonials from thousands who have sawed 
from 5 to ¥ corda daily. It saws down trees, folds like 
&@ pocket knife, easily carried on shoulder. One man can 
saw more timber with it than two men with a cross cut 
saw. 84,000 in uve. We alro make larger sized machine 
to carry 7 foot saw. Firat order secures ogee: a 
‘OLDPING BAWING MACHINE CO., 
241 to 249 8. Jefferson St, CHICAGO, ILL 
ta" Mention this paper. 


For Sale or Rent 


The Daniel Lawrence Farm 









complete. 
Augusta, Me. 


Wanted. 


One or two first class Grade Jer- 
sey cows that are new milch now, 
or will be before first of next June, 
also a “Swiss” cow. 

Address, P.O. Box 114, 
4t4 Bar Harbor, Me. 


50tf 












Young Farmer 


Do you wish to succeed as a fruit grower, 
dairyman or buttermaker? 

Can you afford to miss the six weeks’ lec- 

ture course at the Maine State College this 

winter, on subjects directly pertaining to 

your business? Expense light. No examina- 
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SIGAR IY TIVE SIN AYA 
Of Norwegian COD LIVER OIL 

with GUAIACOL. 

It will give you an appetite, build you 
up, prevent your having the disease, 
and if you already have it, cure you. 


The kind Physicians Prescribe. 
At dll drug stores. 





which the faculties develop, and no pro- 
tudes or - 





T. A. SLOCUM CO.. NEW YORK. 


tion. Write for illustrated circular giving 
information. Address, 
4t5 Pror. W. H. Jorpan, Orono, Me 


$750.00 A Year and All Expenses. 

We want a few more General Agents, ladies 
or gentlemen, to travel and appoint agents on 
our new publications. Full particulars given 
on application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age 
and send photograph, If you cannot travel, 
write us for terms to local canyassers. , 
dress 8. 1. Bett & Co., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


condition. Will be 
ARMER Ouypce. 








A square piano in 
ool oc 0 bargain. fool 


Augusta, Nov. 19, 1894. 
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day assists in continuing the great error, 
while we regret to be obliged to say that 
the liberally educated even, are not free 
from so grave a responsibility. But a 
few days ago acollege president, and that 
an agricultural college too, ina studied 
address on industrial education given be- 
fore an audience of farmers, gave utter- 
ance to words that could have had no 
other effect to the boy casting about for 
an education than to raise a disgust for 
the labors of the farm and drive out re- 
spect for the industry to promote which 
he was in commission to put forth his 
efforts. 

In speaking of what industrial edu- 
cation should be, “We might,” he 
said, even now do what some con- 
tributors to the agricultural papers 
seem to demand, and give  instruc- 
tions, beginning, say, with the meth- 
od of cutting and carrying wood 
for the kitchen fire. Then we might 
proceed to show how to handle a shovel, 
aspade, a two tined fork and a four 
tined one, and so on.” 

Such words carry a burning shame, 
and all the more that they come from a 
high station. The uninviting details of 
labor on the farm and in the house are 
no more drudgery than inthe profes- 
sions, and such utterances work a dam- 
age that a lifetime may never be able to 
heal. 

Such work as this the Grange is well 
organized to correct, and itcan do no 
better service in its noble mission of 
elevating the class with whom and for 
whom it is commissioned to work, than 
to lay its efforts in this direction. An 
education is wanted that shall elevate 
the industrial classes, not out of their 
business by casting reproach upon and 
degrading it, but by educating them in 
it, and thus elevating to a higher stand- 
ard of intelligence and a more useful life 
those who labor in it. 

In our Grange meetings, and in our 
daily life, much can be done in this di- 
rection. But this is not enough, nor is 
it all that can be done. These efforts 
must go into our school training, and up 
into our higher institutions. 

We have an institution at Orono that 
has been equipped to aid in carrying on 
such a work. 

As a primary step leading to broader 
and still more complete work, the Short 
Course in Agriculture has been arranged, 
and will enter upon its work the first 
of January. It only lacks students on 
which to confer its benefits. We claim 
in the name and for the interests of a 
higher agriculture, that it is the duty of 
this State Grange to take an active hand 
in filling the ranks of a class in this 
course the present winter, and thus aid 
at this initiatory period in popularizing 
agricultural education, and through it 


-inspiring a higher respect for farming as 


a business and land as aw@eliance. To 
this end we recommend and earnestly 
urge that the State Grange give a 
scholarship in this Short Course in Agri- 
culture, to open in January next, to 
each county in the State, the recipients 
to be named by the Masters of the 
Pomona Granges, each in his jurisdic- 
tion, save in Washington county, where 
no Pomona exists, that there he be 
named by the State Master, the expense 
incurred to be $25 in each case. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Z. A. GILBERT, for the Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MUTUAL 
AID. 





Worthy Master, and Patrons of the 
Maine State Grange: For so many 
years has our Patrons’ Mutual Aid So- 
ciety claimed the attention of the Maine 
State Grange, while our membership 
has waxed and waned, and yet waxed 
again, that it may seem to some that, 
although it is a legitimate child of the 
State Grange, its ery is only listened to 
out of courtesy, rather than from a 
feeling of genuine interest and sympathy. 

But be it known, worthy sisters and 
brothers, your child stands firmly on its 
feet before you to-day, with the “rose 
tint of health on its cheek,’ and is 
attaining a growth and has a promise of 
life of which we all may be justly proud. 
The child was, indeed, sick, and in 
common with others of its kind and 
kindred, was nigh unto death; but the 
cause was discovered, a remedy has 
been provided, and a cure has been 
effected. 

The original plan of our aid society 
was simply a copy of other societies, 
which themselves had had but a few years 
of experience at most. Said plan was 
faulty in that the uncertainty of life, or 
rather the certainty. of death, was not 
well and wisely calculated. The fact 
that the death rate was as sure to in- 
crease as time is sure to lapse, was at 
first but vaguely realized; but the in- 
crease came all the same, with the 
inevitable attendant increased call for 
dollars. Men found themselves bein 
led they knew not whither; they foun 
themselves liable to a tax, the amount 
of which they could never know one 
day in advance. They only knew that if 
their society should increase in mem- 
bership, the tax would increase; if it 
lost in membership, they were liable to 
be left out in the cold at last. Members 
began to drop out, some from necessity, 
others from fearfulness. Something 
must be done, and that something was 
as simple as it is to remove the cause 
and provide a remedy; all of which was 
found to be entirely practicable. 

We are now able to say to members of 
the order, (who are in good health,) come 
with us and you shall know just what 
your yearly tax shall be from the day 
that you join; and the prettiest thing 
about it all is, you can assess that tax 
yourself, and make it justas high or just 
as low as you please—that is, from four 
to twelve dollars per annum—and the 
final benefit to your family will be in ex- 
act proportion to your annual payment. 
Working under this plan, we have an 
absolute guarantee that there will never 
be another stampede from our ranks by 
reason of increased assessments. And 
with such a guaranty we fail to discover 
any reason why our aid society may not 
be as enduring as the order of the Pat- 
rons of Husbandry itself. We do not 
feel justified at this time to dwell upon 
all the details of our new system, but we 
invite the closest study, and challenge 
criticism. 

How can a man do better in bestowing 
his charity, than to bestow according to 
his means, and at the same time re- 
serving to himself the power to deter- 
mine the extent of his ability to bestow? 

Indeed, has any man a moral right to 
place himself under obligation to do 
more than that, eveninso noble an act 
as that of giving? Yet that is just what 
every man does who volunteers to give a 
Stated sum on the occasion of every 
death that may occur among the mem- 
bers of his society. No man can realize 
the restful feeling it gives one to belong 
to our Aid Society, unless he has, or 
does, belong to an association under the 
old plan. 

With us we have just four assessment 
cards each year, we know just when to 
expect them, and just how much it will 
be. We go for our mail with a light 
heart so far as any uncertainty is con- 
cerned regarding the finding of demands 
for money. 

An alarming increase of the deatli rate, 
from whatever cause, gives no uneasi- 
hess regarding the pocket book. 

When we hear of the death of a broth- 
eror sister weare glad that they be- 


longed to our Ajd Society, for we know 
that the family will receive substantial 
aid from our contributions; and all with- 
out adding one cent to our own individ- 
ual yearly expense; for while we agree 
to give to every bereaved family coming 
within the limits of our fraternal circle, 
we give to each their just share of the 
fundsin the treasury—no more and ne 
less; and there will always be found in 
the treasury at the close of each year just 
the sum total (deducting expenses) of all 
of our individual contributions that we 
have volunteered to place there for this 
purpose. While wedo not pretend to 
endow every bereaved family with an 
independent fortune, we assure every 
such family substantial aid at one of the 
most trying periods that ever befalls a 
family; at the same time resting in the 
assurance that when our turn shall come 
to “shuffle off the mortal coil,’’ owr fami- 
ly will in like manner be kindly and 
cheerfully remembered. That it is the 
part of wisdom to unite with some sort 
of Mutual Aid or Life Insurance need 
not be urged at the present day; and it 
would also seem that the unwisdom of 
uniting with such associations 4s prom- 
ise you something for nothing, or assure 
you the largest of dividends regardless 
of how many years you may be spared 
to pay your regular assessments, need not 
be urged. 

And now, fellow patrons, if you are in 
good health, and less than fifty-five years 
of age, why not unite with us and help 
the present boom along, until we reach 
a good membership of one thousand by 
the time that summer shall beckon us to 
the green fields again? Do you say that 
you have seen too many failures of like 
institutions in the past? What has that 
to do with an institution that has profit- 
ed by the lessons of the past, and re- 
moved all obstacles to success? You do 
not object to an improved, light running 
Buckeye mowing machine since you 
have subdued your fields to a condition 
as smooth as a prairie, because you did 
object to the old, hard-running Union 
machine when your fields were rough 
and rocky. Why then object to an in- 
stitution that is now founded on princi- 
ples, the soundness and wisdom of which 
has been proved by the confidence it has 
inspired, and checked the dropping out 
of old members, and has secured the 
flocking in of new members, until our 
numbers have increased from 446 at the 
beginning of the present year, to —— at 
the present time. And we have further 
evidence of the soundness and wisdom 
of our plan, from the fact that another 
aid association doing business in New 
England has seen fit to copy after our 
manner of doing business, with like 
beneficial results. 

But do you say that you are in 
straightened circumstances and cannot 
afford to join with us? Well, you must 
be in straightened circumstances indeed 
if you cannot afford to invest four dol- 
lars a year, scarcely eleven mills per 
day, for the sake of getting a footing 
with us, with a privilege, if you choose 
to do so, at the end of each succeeding 
decade of faithful membership, of enter- 
ing the next higher class—regardless of 
your then condition of health—pay a 
little more, and thus secure a cor- 
respondingly larger final benefit. Butdo 
you say that the promise of final bene- 
fit is too meagre for you to embark with 
us? Then strike at once for one of the 
higher grades of assessments. You can 
have just what you are willing to pay 
for. But you do not expect to get some- 
thing for nothing? But glib tongued 
agents of other associations are after 
you, are they not? But are you not 
under some obligation to patronize an 
institution of your own beloved order? 

C. H. Coss, Chairman. 
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+ 
A Terrible Reminder. 

Near Floyd Springs, Ga., lives on old 
negro woman. Her husband was a 
slave who followed the fortunes of his 
master in the late war. One night dur- 
ing the war, while the owls were hoot- 
ing in an unusual way, the tidings 
came that her husband had been 
killed. Since that time, so long ago, 
the woman becomes violently insane 
whenever she hears an owl in the 
darkness. The fit, however, is momen- 
tary. 


Fur has been very plenty this fall. A 
man in Montville has brought in more 
than 1,500 skunk skins and also a large 
number of coon, fox and mink skins, 
which he will ship to Boston. Skunk 
skins bring from 15 cents to $1.25. 








A genuine ghost-story has yet to be 
attested; but not so a genuine blood- 
purifier. Over and over again it has 
been proved that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
stands alone among medicines as the 
most reliable tonic-alterative in phar- 
macy. It stood alone at the World’s 
Fair. 





Teacher to a little girl to whom he is 
endeavoring to explain subtraction of 
fractions: “If you had a pie and I 
should ask you for a quarter of it, and 
you should give me what I wanted, how 
much would you have left? “I wouldn’t 
have any left!’ said the little girl. 
(“Correct.’’) 





Not one in twenty are free from some 
little ailment caused by inaction of the 
liver. Use Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 
The result will be a pleasant surprise. 
They give positive relief. 





It is said of the Harvards that in their 
recent reverses they displayed a great deal 
of grit. Of course they did; after Yale 
and Pennsylvania had mopped the earth 
with them they couldn’t display anything 
else. 








IT IS EN RIGEUR. 
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This illustration represents @ very 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we. 
will send free to any one. 


CHASE & SANBORN, 





BOSTON. 





Woman's Department. 


HOUSED. 


“Good-by, mamma,” and forth she files, 
Fit comrade for the radiant day 

A host of groundless fears arise: 
Those steps may go astray 











O mother robin, lend me wings 
To follow where my birdling goes; 
Like thine, she darts away and sings 
Unconscious of her foes. 


“Good night, mamma,” the same sweet voice, 
Still eager for to-morrow's sun; 

While 1 so earnestly rejoice 
The anxious day is done 


My little warbling bird is still; 
And yet I love this hour the best; 
For there she is, secure from ill, 
Within her sheltered nest. 
—Mary T. Higginson, in Harper's Bazar 





MAKING A HOME. 


Homes differ as do the personalities 
of home keepers; some there are where 
every article of furniture seems to say 
‘‘welcome;’’ where the wide open arms 
of the chair in the best corner say 
“come and be comfortable; where 
everything has a look which suggests 
generous hospitality. This sort of home 
is not apt to be that of wealth, for into 
such creep sO many extraneous ele- 
gancies that the good ‘thomey” feeling 
is crowded out; but in places where 
comfortable incomes make possible the 
throwing open of one’s doors to friends 
whenever occasion offers. But there are 
houses all over the land in which folks 
live, ang where women preside, that not 
by any stretch of imagination could one 
feel the ice of reserve could be melted 
away. The very primness of the door- 
mat before the entrance, the straight 
stiffness of hall belongings, and unyield- 
ing position of parlor and sitting room, 
forbid such a thought as feeling at home 
in any such beautiful barracks. Again, 
there are homes where slovenliness and 
carelessness have so stamped themselves 
as to root out all thought of a feeling of 
comfort on the part of the guest. 
Women should study to make home 
really and truly home, in its broadest, 
fullest, sweetest sense. Sunshine, good 
cheer, genial, genuine, generous woman- 
liness that makes any spot the brighter 
for her presence, the neater for the in- 
dustry, the more homelike for her talent 
as’ a home-maker, heart as a woman. 
Men love the real home only less than 
the wife who makes it home; and more 
often than not, if men forsake their 
homes, it is because the wife fails to 
make it what she should. No man likes 
a disorderly house. He may contribute 
no end to making it so, but at the same 
time he has a right to expect his wife to 
put it in order; and he does expect it, 
whether he has the right or not; more- 
over, he loves her the better, the more 
surely he,sees she makes an effort to 
have his home what it should be. 


RIGHT OR WRONG MARRIAGES. 


Uncunsciously, then, parents are in- 
fluencing their children toward a right 
or wrong marriage, writes Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott in a thoughtful paper in the 
series, ‘‘Before He is Twenty,”’ in which 
she discusses the boy’s ‘Looking 
Toward a Wife,” in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Not for an instant must it be 
felt by them that ‘children are a neces- 
sary evil,’’ that household cares are only 
a burden, that life would have been 
better and happier for them if they had 
never married. This root of selfishness 
will send its poison not only through 
the homes of to-day, but into the homes 
of the next generations. Too often the 
vow taken to cleave to one another ‘‘for 
better or for worse,”’ is forgotten as the 
months and years develop faults which 
did not appear in the days of courtship, 
and morbid criticism and unwillingness 
to recognize self-failures breed ill tem- 
per, which turns love into hate. It is 
probable that in the majority of house- 
holds one may be sure that for every 
fault discovered or imagined in another, 
there is one to mate it in the self- 
satisfied critic. An early recognition of 
this truth, and a conseqaent humility 
and forbearance, would preserve !.appi- 
ness and give abundant harvest of bless- 
ing. But leaving general and uncon- 
scious influences, there are direct and 
definite questions which occur to wise, 
earnest and devoted parents in respect 
to the marriage of their children. Per- 
haps the daughter seems" more easily 
guided, and the duties of a parent 
toward a son more difficult to under- 
stand and to perform, but the obligation 
to faithful care is as inexorable in deal- 
ing with one child as with another; and 
why should it not be so? 


REMEMBER YOUR MOTHER, BOYS. 


Few men have expressed in more ex- 
quisite language than Macauly the 
affection which every good man feels for 
his mother. ‘Make the most of it while 
yet you have that most precious of 
all gifts, a loving mother. Read the 
unfathomed love of those eyes; the kind 
anxiety of that tone and look, however 
slight your pain. In after life you may 
have friends, but never will you have 
again the inexpressible love and gentle- 
ness lavished upon you which none but 
a mother bestows. Often do I sigh in 
my struggle with the hard, uncaring 
world, for the sweet, deep sincerity I felt 
when of an evening, nestled in her bosom, 
I listened to some quiet tale, suitable to 
my age, read in her tender and untiring 
voice. Never can I forget her sweet 
glances cast upon me when I appeared 
asleep— never her kiss of peace at night. 
Years have passed away since we laid 
her beside my father in the old church- 
yard, yet still her voice whispers from 
the grave, and her eyes watch over me 
as I visit the spot long since hallowed to 
the memory of my mother.” 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 
a blood or constitutional disease, and in order 
tocure it you must take internal remedies. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack 
medicine, It was presertbed by one of the 
best phyyiciens in t! 4 comes, or years, and 
is a regular prescription. is composed o 
the best tonlos known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 7E<. 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a constitutional 
remedy. It cures catarrh. Give it a 

















trial. 


Poung Folks Column. 


THE PLAYHOUSE, 


A little girl in a playhouse played, 

Beneath the old apple's spreading shade; 

The claybanks that furnished her playhouse 
walls 

Faded away into palace halls. 











Her broken china and bits of glass 
Were silver plate; the soft grven grass, 
A Brussels carpet—and whoe'er tread 
A softer carpet than nature spread! 


Her doll was princess, herself was queen 
A fairer one wus scarce ere seen: 

With her soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
Her rosebud lips and brow so fair. 


Her household care adds queenly grace 
To her childish form; across her face 
A trouble flits for dollish ills— 

The mother’s heart with pity fills 


O, fair young player: We oft have thought 

Our play more serious, the ends we sought 

To be more noble and yet, | trew, 

Our work seems childish to the angels now. 
—L. M. Hollingsworth, in Ohio Farmer 





Dear Young Friends of Our Column: 
I will write a few lines, and give my 
opinion on the subject of boys and girls. 
It has been quite a long time since I 
wrote for the Farmer, but this subject 
on boys and girls brings back my inter- 
est in the paper. I think some of the 
boys’ letters about girls are very dis- 
tressing, and I tell you what, girls, if we 
just get a little of our temper started, 
we won't leave R. A. Grover and the 
rest of the boys in the shape of any- 
thing. Boys seem to think girls are 
nobodies, but I guess they will find out 
the difference. They think girls can't 
turn around or go anywhere without a 
boy tagging after them. I should like 
to know what boys would do to occupy 
their minds, if there wasn’t any girls? 
Supposing the girls all of a sudden 
should say, “I won't go with those boys, 
and I won’t dance with them; I won't 
skate with them, or go sleigh riding, or 
wagon riding, and last of all I won’t 
look or speak to them.”’ I guess they 
would be sad looking chickens. I 
should like to know who washes, irons, 
cooks, and mends their old pants and 
coats for them! [ guess they would 
be dirty imps if there wasn’t any girls. 
I have not any brothers, but if I had, 
would bring them down a flight in their 
big feeling. I should not be quite so 
hard on them if they would give the 
girls a bit of praise, but as they won't I 
think they ought to be made ashamed. 
I will admit a company is not always 
complete without boys, and they are 
quite handy when one wants to go any- 
where, and to help them out of the mud, 
and pick them up when they fall down, 
and all—but then, I guess if we should 
get it into our heads to wait on our- 
selves, I guess the boys would not feel 
quite so big. I think that is one reason 
why they think they are so much more 
than the girls, is because they are sup- 
posed to wait on, or care for, and be an 
escort for the girls. After all, they 
might be very nice and agreeable, if 
they did not have such an opinion of 
themselves. Well, I guess I will let the 
boys rest now, and bring my letter to a 
close. With love, I am, 

Searsmont. Miss SPITFIRE. 





Dear Girls and Boys: I will write a 
few lines tothe good old Farmer. It 
has been quite along time since I have 
written to the young folks. I am sorry 
Leo feltso badly about R. A. G. being 
abused, but I don’t think the girls are so 
helpless. I am not thirteen yet, and I 
have milked three cows all summer, and 
sometimes four. My grandfather is 
nearly 70 years old, and I am all the help 
he has; and I can cook and do all kinds 
of housework. My chances for school- 
ing have been limited, but I have been 
going to high school and have kept up 
with other girls of my age. I have agirl 
friend about my age, who drove a horse 
and buckboard on a six-mile road all 
alone a month this fall, to help her father 
move, and did all the housework besides. 
What would Leo and R. A. G. do if there 
were not some of thoseinferior girls to 
knit their stockings and mittens for 
them? And I think they would have 
cold fingers and toes if there was not 
some mending done for them by their 
sisters or somebody’s sisters. I know 
some boys who have to tend the baby 
and they don’t think it is so simple, 
either. I will send some questions in 
history: 1st. What fort was surrendered 
without firing a shot? 2d. Who was 
Lady Rebecca? 3d. Who fired the first 
gun in the French and Indian War? 

V-iv-i I. Xvi-ix-xvi-v-xviii. 

Eastbrook. 





Dear Friends: Do you suppose R. A. 
Grover ever thought he would make 
such a hornet’s nest of the young folks’ 
column as he has when he wrote that 
letter? Leo probably thinks he wrote 
avery smart letter, but just see here, 
Leo, don’t you read of the women that 
have invented ways and means for suc- 
cess of a venture? I read not long ago 
how it had been settled that a woman’s 
brain was quicker thana man’s. What 
would the boys do without the girls? 
They wouldn’t have anyfunatall. Isn't 
it alwaysa girl that plans the good 
times? And it is the sisters that have to 
teach our clumsy brothers good manners. 
I heard a boy say once, when there was 
a matter of politeness at stake, and the 
boys didn’t know what to do, “Ask my 
sister, she will know.” I hear very often 
folks telling that so and so is a good 
manager, and when they find out the 
facts, itis his wife that is the manager 
after all. As for tending a baby being 
such asimple thing, leave a baby with 
a boy, and if it should cry [ll warrant 
he would give all he possessed to give it 
up toagirl. The boys are going to get 
beat sure, they are the weaker party. 

With love, ONE OF THE GIRLS. 





Dear Mr. Editor: I am a tittle girl 
eighteen years old and live on a farm 
down in the back woods. I have eight 
brothers and six sisters. My brothers’ 
names are Bill, Joe, Tom, Dave, Sam, 
Jim, Isaac and Hezekiah; my sisters’ 
names are Mary Ann, Susan, Matilda, 
Jerusha, Alwildy and Betsey. My 
grandfather and grandmother live with 
us, and we keep two hired men, so that 
makes twenty-one in our family. It is 
kind of lonesome some times but I get 
along pretty well. I don’t go to school 

ause we don’t like the teacher very 
well. We live three miles and a half 
from any neighbors. We borrow the 
Maine Farmer from our nearest neighbor 
to read. Ican wash dishes and sweep 
and make beds, and sometimes mother 
lets me tend the baby. I have four cats, 
six kittens and two dogs. I have sewed 
fourteen squares of patchwork and I am 
in hopes to get enough sewed for a quilt. 
Father told me if I would sew enough 
for a quilt he would take me down to see 
the cars. I never saw them in my life. 

Your obedient servant, 


Bowdoinham. NANCY. 





I am a little 
I have never 


Dear Girls and Boys: 
girl eight years old. 
written for the Farmer. I like to read 
the young folks’ column very much. It 
is the first thing I look for after the 
paper comes. I go to school now. 
My teacher’s nameis W. A. Hodgkins, 
he is a nice teacher. I never went to 
school before in the winter. I like it 
very much. For studies I have fourth 
reader, large arithmetic, small geogra- 
phy, spelling and writing. I will tell 
you what Ican do. Ican wash dishes, 
sweep, knit, sew and crochet. I have 








two dolls, their names are Nellie and 


Mammie. I will close by sending a 
conundrum: Where did Noah strike 
the first nail in the ark? 

Waghington. Epnau H. CLARK. 





Dear Girls and Boys: Llive ona farm 
of 105 acres. My father has 4 horses and 
25 cows; he drives a milk cart into Warer- 
ville. He has a silo and thinks it will be 
very good, because the cows give more 
milk than they did before he began using 
it. I goto school at Coburn Classica] 
Institute, my teacher's name is Miss 
Fanny Chutter, I Jike her very much. 
My sister and I goin one part and my 
brother in another. I hava 2 siste:s and 
1 brother, their names ere Charlie F. 
Alice E. T. and Marian W. Charlie is 16 
years of age Alice 13, Marion 2, and Iam 
9. I will close now by sending my name 
in figures. 4-5-12-12-1 21. 15-23-14-5. 

23-9-14-19-12-15-23. 





Dear Boys and Girls: Iam agirl of 11 
years. I can wash dishes, sweep and 
cook some. I bave alittle brother, bis 
name is Willie. He is five years old. 
My grandpa has taken the Farmer for 20 
years. I have a cat, and her name is 
Pixie. My doll’s name is Estelle. I 
study Wentworth’s arithmetic, the large 
geography, history, spelling, grammar, 
fourth reader. We have written exami- 
nations the middle and last of each term. 
My teacher’s name is Miss Clifford. I 
like her very much. 

WINNIFRED M. BEARCE, 





I am a little girl eleven years old. We 
like the Maine Farmer very much. We 
live ona farm, My papa has four 
horses, three cows, two colts and four 
pigs. The horses’ names are Robert, 
Mack, Billy and Baby. My teacher’s 
name is Miss Nowell; I like her very 
much. I have for pets acalf and a cat. 
The calf's name is Daisy; the cat’s name 
is Topsy. I have three sisters and two 
brothers. I wish the little Farmer read- 
ers would write to me. 

Waterville. FLORENCE SPENCER. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written for the column before. I am a 
girl 11 years old and live ona farm of 
100 acres, and weigh 80 pounds. For 
pets I have a horse named Nell, and a 
cat named Blossom, and a dog named 
Rover. I went to school this fall. I 
have one sister named Georgia, and no 
brother. My father has three cows and 
two heifers. My sister is 8 years old; she 
goes to school with me. 

Yours truly, 


Bowdoinham. EpNA DENHAM,. 





Dear Friends: [never before attempted 
to write for the Farmer. Iam a girl 11 
years old. For pets I have a dog and two 
cats. My father has two horses and two 
cows. I have three sisters and one 
brother. My sisters’ names are Georgia, 
Emma and Callie, my brother’s name is 
Vurnun. Iam going to school. I can 
knit, make beds, sweep, do dishes, sew 
and help mother cook some. I would 
like to have some of the girls and boys 
write to me. Yours truly 





Starks. EstHer M. BEAN. 
Dear Boys and Girls: I have never 
written for the column before. I am 15 


years old and live on a farm of 100 acres. 
I weigh 96 lbs. For pets I have a cat 
named Jip, and a dog named Jeff, and.a 
horse named Dick. Our school kept 
eleven weeks this fall; our teacher's 
name was Florence Brewster. We are 
having a four days’ convention down to 
our school house. Yours truly. 
Bowdoinham. Ipa DAvis. 





HORSES IN ARGENTINA. 


Efforts to Improve the Native Breed by 
Crossing with Imported Stock. 

The Argentine Republic has lately 
issued a pamphlet entitled ‘“The Horse, 
the Ass, and the Mule.” It contains a 
great deal of information about the 
horse of that country. The Argentine 
Republic occupies the third place in 
the world so far as the breeding of 
horses is concerned. Russia comes 
first. while the United States holds 
second place. 

The horse has been an important fac- 
tor in the civilization of the South 
American people, as it formerly consti- 
tuted their chief means of transporta- 
tion. All journeys were made on horse- 
back, several remounts being made by 
each rider. Only when heavy and 
bulky merchandise had to be carried 
did the people use carts drawn by oxen. 
They also used pack mules. 

Fifty years ago horses lived in a wild 
state and managed to draw away to 
their wild life small herds of dorresti- 
cated animals. They had increased in 
a most extraordinary manner. Tie 
country was not very prosperous at 
that time, whole ranches were aban- 
doned by their owners and on some de- 
serted cattle farms there were as many 
as fifty thousand wild horses. At pres- 
ent most of the herds are domesticated. 

The common breed of horses in the 
republic are crivollos. They were the 
original breed, but of late years breed- 
ers have been crossing them with im- 
ported stock from England and this 
country. The horses are of fair size. 
fourteen to fifteen hands high. They 
are strong and healthy animals pos- 
sessing great power of endurance. 
They don’t require much feed, as they 
are content with the pasture they find 
in the fields. In the country districts 
owing to the sandy nature of the soil 
the horses are never shod. 

In the province of Montes Grandes, 
the horses are famous for their size. 
They are bigger and stronger than the 
ordinary crivollos. By the last census 
there were four million, two hundred 
and sixty-two thousand, nine hundred 
and seventeen horses in the Argentine 
Republic.—N. Y. Sun. 





. Not Inspiring Enough. 
Boy—Us boys is gettin’ up a minstre] 
show an’ we want some music. 
Clerk—Here is a good piece, not new, 
but easy tosing. It iscalled: ‘Every 
Day’ll be Sunday By and By.” 
Boy—I’m afraid the boys won't en- 
thuse over that very much. Haven't 
you got one called: “‘Every Day’'li be 
Circus Day By and By?” That woulé 
fetch ’em.—Good News. 


Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain 














in 


thin just 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 





STRICTLY 
For FAMILY Use. 


hacking, hoarseness, headache, hooping cough, influenza, neuralgia, rheumatism, sciatica, 


sore lips, sore throat or lungs, la grippe, chest pains, bowel 


Family a. 
a exce “ 

nearly a century. 1 
different complaints and diseases it will cure. 


Johnson’s 


cians everywhere. 
the original. 
superior to all others. 
ment, itis the Universal Household Remedy. 


For Internal as much as External Use. 


Invented in 1810 by the late Dr, A. Johnson, 
worth, 


Its euproosiner’ w 
lence have satisfied everybody for 


It is marvelous how many 


Anodyne 
Liniment 


is used and recommended by many physi- 
ay It is the best, the oldest, 
It is unlike any other. It is 
It is not merely a Lini- 


It prevents and cures asthma, bronchitis, 


colds, coughs, croup, catarrh, colic, cramps, 
chills, dyspeptic pains, diphtheria, gout, 


pains and kidney pains. It is 


the -overeign cure for bites, burns, bruises, cuts, chaps, cracks. chilblains, lame back, lame 
side, mumps, ringworm, stings, scalds, strains, sprains, soreness, stiffness and swellings. 





The Doctor’s Signature and directions are on every bottle. 
> you can’t get it send to us. Price 35 cents; six $2.00. Sold by Druggists. Pamphiet free. 
t. S. Jonnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass., Sole Proprietors. 








IGE PLOW. 


Pray’s Pate 


enAY'S PATEY> 








nt Ice Plow 


This plow is especially designed to meet the demand for a cheap and efficient 


ice cutter for farmers and dairymen. It w 


ill cut from 20 to 40 tons an hour, cut- 


ting the ice blocks of uniform size, which saves much labor when packing. 


LS Write for price list of Ice Tools. 


BENDALI & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Ms 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


- CONSUMPTION 


Regular SizesBD F&F S¢ 


@eee e 
IF THESE BLACK SPOTS 


should cause you 
to think of the white 
spots that appear in 
your vision we can 
assist you. 

The chances are you 
have Dyspepsia and 
your liver is disturbed. 
*“L. F.” Medicine cor- 
rects such troubles in 
a natural way. 





| 





35 CTS. ALL DEALERS, 


FITS CURED 


(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; his success is astonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valnable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


WORMS 











tm Children or Adults Thesafest and «ost 
ly made w 


TRUE’S PIN WORM ELIXIR 


la ase 43 years. Price3ic Sold everywhere 
Ur. J. ¥. TRUE CO., Aubern. Me. ; 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 








Assets, June 2ist, 1894, $5,760,069.32. 
Surplus, $450,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
Wa. 8S. BADGER. J. H. Manvey. 
L. C. ConnisH. LENDALL TrITCOMB. 
B, F. Parrorr. 
Deposits received and placed on interest the 
first day of every month. 
Interest paid or credited in account on thr 
first Wednesday of Fe > 
Deposits are exempt by law from all taxes 
— ] - ey —_ -y ™™ 
; oO rs. 
Administrators, Guardians. married 
women and minors. 
EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


GEO. A. COCHRANE. 


(Established 1861.) 
Exporter of American Produce. 


69 & 71 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Butter, cheese and apples I make a special- 
ty of, and any consingnments entrusted to my 
care Will be sent to the most inviting market 
on arrival and tothe best houses in Europe 
with whom I have done business for many 
years. Liberal cash advances made on but- 
ter and cheese consignments. Full informa- 
tion as to requirements of the different 
foreign markets and weekly advices of state 
of markets furnished on application. 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 
GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894 
Tuition and text books free. Good board very 
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Augusta Safe Deposit 


AND TRUST CO. 
No. 300 Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. MANCHESTER HAYNEs, PREs. 


Epwin C, BuRLEIGH, Ika H. RANDALL, 
Payson TUCKER, Gero. N. LAWRENCB, 


Gro. 8S. BALLARD, Wa. T. HALL, 
W. H. GANNETT, Natu’t W. Cog, 
H. M. Hearn. M. W. Farr, 

F. W. KInsMAN, Cuas. H. Wars, 
F. 8. LyMAn, L. J. CROOKER. 


Conducts a General Banking business, buys 
and sells Bonds and Securities, accepts Trusts 
created by Will or otherwise, manages Prop- 
erty and collects Incomes. Legal Depository 
for Administrators, Assignees, Guardians, 
Trustees, Courts of Law or “quity, Treasurers 
of Towns, Cities, Counties and Savings Banks 
of the State of Maine. 

Time Deposits allowed interest at 4% per 
annum, paid orcredited First Monday in Feb., 
May, Aug. and Nov. Interest begins on 1st 
and 15th of every month. 

Mercantile accounts allowed interest, on 
Daily Balances of One Hundred dollars and 
over, at 2% per annum, credited Ist of each 
month. 

All Deposits subject to check ‘and Strictly 
Confidential. : 

Deposits received by mail and promptly 
acknowledged. : 

Ladies’ accounts a specialty. 

Burglar Proof Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent 
at Lowest Rates. 

Correspondence invited. 

Open Daily from 9 A. M., to 4 P. M. 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Sept. 30th, 1894. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15, 
A. M., 1.00(Sundays only), 1.20 t11.00 P. M., 





via Lewiston and Winthrop; leave Bruns- 
wick, 8.20 A. M., 2.00 P. M. (Sundays only), 
2.20 P, M. 12.20 A. M., (night); leave Bath, 
7.15 A. M., 1.40 P. M., and 112.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.45 P. M.: leave 
Lev iston (lower) 6.15 A 1.25 and 111.20 
P.M.; leave Gardiner, 9,15 A M., 2.52 (Sun 
days only), 3.20 P. M., and t1.25 A. M.; leave 


Augusta, 9.33 A. M., 3.10 (Sundays only), 3.42 
P. M., and 11.50 A. M. Leave Skowhegan 1,40 
P. M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6 00, 7.15 and 
10.20 A.M., 3.50 (Sundays only) and 4.30 P. M. 
FOR ST. JOHN and AKOOSTOOK 60: 
Leave Bangor 6.00 A. M. and 7.15 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 7.00 and 8.15 A. M., 
and 6.50 P. M.; for Bucksport 7.30A. M., 1.45 

and 7.10 P. M. 
A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. and 
1.15 P. M., tor Lewiston and 4 erp eS 
. M. 


Ai son, Skowhegan. 
ton an 


wick for Lewiston, Bath, and by waiting at 
unction points, for cpownegen excepting 
ifast, Dexter, 
ucksport, e3 cepting Sunday 


mornings. 
FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 9.00 P. M. dail 
leave Houlto , 11.50 A.M. and 8.30 P. va 
leave St. Stepher . 11.00 A.M. and 9.60 P. 
leave Vanceboro, 11.30 A. M. and 2.30 P. 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M. and 2.4 
leave Elisworth, 11.50 A. M., 


.25 P. 
Eekona aa Fit aan 
ow n, 8. . M. and 1.40 P. 

Water ville (via Winthrop) 9.26 A. M. 
P. M.; (vie pppoe) 5.00 and 9.26, A. 
and 10.08 P. M.; leave Augusta, 6.30, 
A. M., 3.10, 3.45 and 11.00 P M.; 
7.15 and 10.65 A.M., 4.05 P.M. an 
night); leave Brunswi 740 
111.30 A.M., 4.30, 4.48 P.M. 
leave Farm , 9.00 P.M 
Lewiston {apper) 7-10, 11.10 A.M., 4.26 
leave Lewiston (lower) 6.60, 10.40 A. 
"Mine mid-da train ty, 1 

e express runs eav- 
ing Sundays A— Portland 1.00 Seve Bruns- 
wick 2.0), Anges 3,10, Waterville 3. 
arrive Bangor 5.30 P.M. and St. John 
A. M., connecting for and from Lewiston 
Bath, but not for Rockland. 

e train from A 


6. 
an 
and fore- 





, con- 

Trains run between = 
Gardinee. Bath and Brunswick, 
tween | A and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time cf which, as well as 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, 
erence may be had to posters stations 
other public places, or Time Table Folder 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
Goners ‘assenger Agent. 

y. 


PAYSON TUCKE 


. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! 
Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. aie 
Sept. 25, 1894. 





For Sale. 


Second hand Sleigh, with two seats, 
upholstered, will be sold at a bargain. 
Apply at Marne Farmer OFFICE: 
Augusta, Nov. 15, ’94. 2tf 


$15 TO $40 A WEEK 


can be made working for us. Of special in- 
terest and yalue to = farmers. Spare hours 
van 





can 





reasonable. Upsarpassed shance for a gooe 
professional ucation. For catalogue, etc.. 
d W.J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 





to . 
e L Beitu BS Go., Phila, Pa. 
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TERMS. 

$1.50 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.00 IM NOT’ PAID 

WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


For one inch space, $2.50 for three inser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each su 
quent insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 


Mr. C. 8S. Aver is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in West Kennebec county. 














Hon. William P. Thompson, colleetor 
of customs, has retired from the editor- 
ship of the Belfast Age, after filling 
that.position for one year. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Frank Wilson. 


Congressional proceedings the past 
week have not been of sufficient interest 
to require a line of report. An adjourn- 
ment until after the holidays will prob- 
ably occur Friday. 








Already arrangements are being made 
at Washington, D. C., for a celebration 
of the anniversary of the day upon which 
Maine ratified its charter in 1820, and it 
is probable that an elaborate programme 
will be prepared. 





To show the value of advertising in 
our columns, we will give an extract 
from a business note: ‘Stop that adver- 
tisement of farm for sale. I have sold it 
nine times, and more are coming next 
week to see it.” 





The ‘Lewiston and Augusta electric 
railroad” is the latest bran new railroad 
talk in this section. The new route 
proposes to take in Monmouth, Man- 
chester, Sabattus and Winthrop. We 
would like to have more railroads and 
less talk. 





In voting for Maine’s floral emblem, 
the polls do not close until January Ist. 
At the present time the Pine Tree is 
way ahead. The vote to date is as fol- 
lows: Total number of votes cast, 
6,419, with a plurality of 2,306 votes for 
the pine cone. 


William L. Bradley, President of the 
Bradley - Fertilizer Co., whose name is 
known throughout the country in con- 
nection with that concern, died Satur- 
day, at Hingham, Mass. His house 
probably did the largest business in its 
line in the States. Mr. Bradley was a 
millionaire. 








The annual announcement of that 
sterling paper, the New York Tribune, 
may be found in another column. We 
are reminded in this connection that the 
Tribune Almanac for 1895, out in Janu- 
ary, and 25 cents a copy, will be valu- 
able on account of its full returns of the 
elections of 1894, 





The reliable firm of R. B. Dunning & 
‘Co., of Bangor, have an announcement 
in our columns in reference to their 
Mica Crystal Grit, Bradley Meat Meal, 
feed cutters, and other foods and ma- 
chinery needed by farmers. This is an 
old and reliable firm, and those dealing 
with it will be sure of square and honest 
treatment. 





The State Assessors have made up 
their report of Maine savings banks, and 
the table shows again in the reserve 
funds and undivided profits for the past 
six months of $587,178. The State tax 
assessed the past six months was $200,- 
141. The table indicates that Maine 
money is being more largely invested in 
Maine, and that the banks are wisely 
managed. 





The Columbia Desk Calendar, which 
has become so popular, has reached us, 
and it is even brighter than its predeces- 
sors in appearance, as clever artists have 
added dainty silhouette and sketch to 
the usual wise and witty contributions 
that have heretofore given this popular 
calendar its charm. It can be had for 
five 2-cent stamps from the Pope Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford, Conn., or 
from any Columbia bicycle agency. 





Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D. D., pays a 
high tribute to the Salvation Army in an 
article in the December number of the 
North American Review. , Its growth 
is marvellous, and its work has been ina 
high degree successful in leading men 
and women of the lowest and most 
depraved characters up to be valuable 
citizens and Christians in the true sense 
of the word. Prof. Briggs says the 
Army is remarkable in the fact that it is 
the only religious organization in which 
women are on an equality with men; 
‘women hold offices on an equality with 
men, from the lowest to the highest. 
It has been so from the start; Catherine 
Booth had an equal share with her hus- 
band in the organization of the Army. 
The daughters vie with her sons, and 
her daughters-in-law with her sons-in- 
law. Men and women are on an equal 
footing, and work in entire harmony. — 





While in Portland, the other day, we 
stepped into the elegant office of the 
Union Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
and through the courtesy of the accom- 
plished Treasurer, Mr. Frank E. Allen, 
had the privilege of making an examina- 
tion of the same. Constructed with 
great elegance, it is also built to defy 
the most expert burglar. There are 
public reception room, committee room, 
ladies’ room, coupon rooms, and every 
appliance for comfort, safety and con- 
venience. The vault is 18 feet, 7 inches 
square, and the safes are of the latest 
and most approved patterns. The in- 
terior of the vault is supplied with 
several hundred steel safes of various 
sizes, each fitted with separate locks. 
No safe is rented twice with the same 
lock on it. Each safe is supplied with 
a tin box, and the annual rental includes 
the use of the box. Boxes may be had 
as low as five dollars a year, and up- 
wards. Persons of wealth, and even 
those of small means, are availing them- 
selves of the safety secured at this in- 
stitution. 


FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE. 


Last Thursday, through the kind in- 
vitation of Hon. Fred Atwood of the 
Executive Council, we made our first 
visit to the State Reform School for boys, 
situated at Cape Elizabeth. Of course 
this benificent institution has been fre- 
quently written up, but each time it is 
done it is a new revelation. When we 
consider the possibilities before the 
bright boys there, the expansion and de- 
velopment into manhood, it is the most 
intensely interesting institution in the 
State. As we approach it, we first catch 
sight of its eight towers, and on a nearer 
view, as we enter the tree-lined avenue 
leading to the front entrance, the struc- 
ture has much the appearance of an Eng- 
lish castle of the Elizabethian age. It 
is constructed of brick with stone trim- 
mings, and painted a brown color. We 
acknowledge it has something of the ap- 
pearance of a prison with its barred win- 
dows, and the high walls of the play 
yard decorated with barbed wire, which 
would be likely to tear the trousers and 
flesh of any one who should attempt to 
scale the same. The main building was 
begun in 1851 and finished in 1853, at a 
cost to the State of $73,000, and this did 
not entirely finish it. The first commit- 
ment tothe school was made Nov. 14, 
1853, and, strange to say, the name of 
the boy, who hailed from Hallowell, was 
George Washington R—. The second 
boy was committed the next day, Nov. 
15, and his name, stranger still, was Dan- 
iel Webster P—. So it would seem that 
the school began with some solid names 
at its base. 

The present officers of the school are 
as follows: Superintendent, Jos. R. 
Farrington, who has been in that respon- 
sible position fourteen years; Assistant 
Superintendent, Edwin P. Wentworth, 
who has been there sixteen years; Farm- 
er, D. A. Porter, a capable Aroostook 
man, who has been there two years; 
Gardener and in care of the stock, his 
cousin, W. E. Porter, also of Aroostook 
county; Teamster, E. G. Hewes; Engi- 
neer, C. H. Farnham; Chair shop officer, 
T. H. Dow; Instructor in mechanical 
shop, G. F. Atherton, a graduate of the 
Maine State College; Man of all work, 
J. F. Fitzgerald. Lady officers: Matron, 
Mrs. Farrington; Teachers, Mrs. E. P. 
Wentworth, Miss Storer, Miss Morlen; 
Overseer officer’s kitchen, Miss Snow; of 
boy’s kitchen, Miss Hinkley; of sewing 
room, Miss Perry; 


There are great responsibilities resting 


quired to attend to all the details. Be- 
sides the official force the boys make 
themselves useful doing much of the work 
on the farm, in the kitchen, laundry, sew- 
ing room, and the other departments of 


for the duties of life but is an excellent 
discipline while they are in the school. 

In passing through the main building 
we find each story furnished with Se- 


hose, so that fire can be speedily grap- 
pled with. The wide extended view of 
the city of Portland from the top story 
of the building is one of great beauty. 
A better selection could not have been 
made for a school of this kind. Some- 
times punishment has to be administered 
in the best regulated families, and three 
meditating rooms, with grated bars as 
doors, are used to confine temporarily 
those boys on whom milder means of 
discipline have no effect. But we were 
glad to learn that these “meditating” 
rooms were seldom used. 

The religious, moral, intellectual and 
physical wants of the inmates are thor- 
oughly attended to. And we may as 
well say at this point, that every hour of 
the day is utilized. It is intended to 
keep all the boys occupied. There are 
four hours of school, some five or six 
hours at the various tasks, and the rest 
of the time is given to rest, recreation, 
eating and sleeping. Everything is done 
by clock-work and thorough system; 
habits of orderliness are enforced upon 
those whose early years had known, 
nothing but confusion and disorder. 

The library and reading room com- 
bined is situated on the pleasant, sunny 
side of the building. Here the boys 
gather on Saturday afternoons, and 
avail themselves of the privileges of the 
2000 volumes. From a permanent fund, 
and other contributions, constant ad- 
ditions are being made to the library. 
As a reward of merit, boys are allowed to 
take out books to read. There are small 
libraries connected with the three school 
rooms. Religious services are held 
every Sunday in the chapel, where all 
the boys delight to gather. Itis the one 
congregation in the State where all the 
people intended to be reached attend. 
They depend upon clergymen and lay 
preachers who will volunteer their ser- 
vices; and we say to those interested in 
the “home field,” that no field is whiter 
for the harvest, or gives more promise 
of an abundant yield. The pulpit in 
the chapel is awork ofart. It was made 
by the boys in the mechanical depart- 
ment, and on it rests a bible, a gift from 
Hon. Mark P. Emery of Portland, a 
great friend ofthe school. It was the 
writer’s privilege, on Thursday evening, 
to address the congregation of boys on 
an historical subject, and we never had 
a@ more attentive or appreciative audi- 
ence. The boys havea keen relish for 
anything that will amuse or instruct. 
They have military drill, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, under the instruction of 
Capt. Baker of Portland. Arms have 
not yet been provided them. 

The instruction given in the three dif- 
ferent school rooms is about the same as 
given in our common primary, interme- 
diate and grammar schools. By careful 
study and good deportment, a boy at- 
tains the grade of Honor, and is deemed 
to be reformed, and a candidate for re- 
lease. Those who attain merit have 
their names placed upon the blackboard, 
in full view of the school, thus stimulat- 
ing the ambition of all. With their 
minds divested of old associations, the 
boys are extremely teachable, and ac- 
quire knowledge with great rapidity. 
There is a sewing room where the 
work is done by the boys, who make the 
garments after they have been cut out by 
the overseer. Eight boys do all the 





of laundry, Miss coe 
Stowell; of boy’s dormitory, Miss Gray; | : 
of boy’s dining room, Miss Leighton. | % 


upon the officers, and a large force is re- | : 


industry. This labor will not only fit them | ? 


bago water, and supplied with bib and | 377; 


boys. 
knitting machine. 


by the friends of the boys. 


to the boys. 


immaculately clean. 


in which to dress himself. 


some, of considerable 
abundant. 


variety, 


oughly. Besides the laundry, kitchen, 


the boys do efficient service, there are 
two industrial departments, and more 
will probably be provided. In the chair 
shop the cane seats for chairs are 
wrought, and these find a ready market 
under contract, on account of the excel- 
lent workmanship. The boys take an 
interest and pride in the manner in which 
they do their work. Ih the mechanical 
department the hand and the eye are 
trained to the use of tools, and the ac- 
quiring of knowledge in mechanics, 
which will be to them a great help in the 
future activities of life. Besides these 
there is the farm, where they render 
efficient service in the summer months. 
The farm contains nearly 200 acres, and 
the product of the farm, garden and 
stock, the past season, was as follows: 


SOO tome OF DAP... pcccsccoseteccee $2300 00 
2 tons marsh hay.......e.scereee 20 00 
BD COS GIO « a cnccevccccecocece 150 00 
10 tons rye, for fodder..........++ 40 00 
110 tons fodder Corn........+++++ 220 00 
Sweet corn for canning........... 328 97 
Sweet corn for table use.......... 20 00 
418 bushels of oats............0+ 175 56 
17 bushels of barley...........+0. 11 90 
SPE OE BED vacecceccecccece 450 
728 bushels of potatoes........... 00 
4¢ - ts for stock..... 235 75 
37 “ o “ i tab 18 50 
420 “ * turmipS...e.cccsece 128 70 
5 . (RE 35 00 
60 - PC Antena nainn 120 00 
206 Nc ccsevcices 136 50 
3 » PEs 5 0 << ceccce 240 
25 wa “ cucumbers......... 15 00 
10 a  —eaemecees 6 00 
25 “ “ green peas......... 20 00 
kf .. eer 119 66 
Rhubarb, radishes and lettuce for 
I GchAaaee mann emwk et amen 22 00 
2% tons of squash.........eeee00 37 50 
2 ii  j.4 — BPesaEGyneee 1600 
P aa.  .  _ PrPePreroeren 20 00 
1909 boxes of strawberries........ 152 72 
RF ESO 12 50 
28 - berries ........ 336 
30 * © Diackberries ........ 3 60 
eta  Fererpreses: 20 50 
400 bushels apples..........+..0. 00 00 
15,414 gallons milk............0. 2312 20 
3401 pounds butter.............06 50 2: 
7 = OER ec ccccceccccccce 241 21 
66 a Segui 33 40 
PR OEE. cunésé0s%beesceennse 23 25 
SM 64.0500sb0secedeoesace 25 00 


$8483 93 
Liberal fall plowing has been done, 
and a broad area will be put under culti- 
vation inthespring. Twenty-seven cows 
are kept, of the Holstein and Jersey 
breeds, the Jersey predominating. Seven 
horses do the work. The barn, though 
an old one, has many modern appliances, 
introduced by Mr. Farrington, who built 
the model barn at the State College, 
where he was farm Superintendent 
several years. But the fathers in their 
unwisdom, built the barn in a low place, 
over a muck hole, where all the liquid 
manure is drained off into the sea. He 
has a scheme for utilizing this, and we 
trust he will be granted the means to ac- 
complish it. The Berkshire breed of 
hogs iskept. There is a valuable boar 
that was purchased in Missouri, and 
others were purchased in Maryland. 
Our article would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the Farrington cottage, 
built on an incline near the main build- 
ing, and is under the direction of Mr. H. 
I. Skillings and his estimable wife. 
This cottage is a beauty, has all the 
modern appliances, and is so inviting 
withal, that it should lead to the estab- 
lishment of other cottages on the 
grounds. It has accommodations for 
thirty boys and the officers. With it, 
the manager is enabled to introduce a 
system of grading which were otherwise 
impossible. Here we find the more 
hopeful ones. ‘Do well, and you shall 
live in the Farrington cottage,” is in- 
deed an inspiration to the boys. The 
programme for their Thanksgiving exer- 
cises was repeated during our visit, and 
the exercises would do credit to any 
school of similar grade in the State. 
And now a closing word as to the 
general aims, purposes and results of 
the school. There have been admitted 
into the institution, since its doors were 
thrown open, 2102 beys. There have 
been admitted during 1894, 47 boys. 


are now at fhié ‘school 140 boys, ,, One 
hundred and forty immortals! One, 
hundred and forty souls to train for life 
or death! The old idea of the purpose 
of the school was acrael and heathen- 
ish one. The boys were regarded as 
young criminals, with scarcely any hope 
of their reformation. They were treated 
harshly, no ambition was stimulated in 
their souls; they were locked in their 
cells every night, and summary physical 
punishment administered on the least 
provocation. But in these later years of 
Christian thought and activity, all this 
has been changed. A very small pro- 
portion of the children are here for 
erime committed. Most of them were 
more sinned against than sinning. They 
came from homes of drunkards and 
gamblers; unnatural fathers and mothers 
had cast their own offspring into the 
street, to wander uncared for and 
neglected. What ought to have been a 
home, in many instances was turned 
into a hell; and to this school they 
were brought, where for the first 
time in their lives these waifs on the 
sea of life felt the warmth and glow of a 
Christian home and comfortable sur- 
roundings. This kind of treatment has 
inspired within them high ideals of life, 





work, making the clothing for the 140 





All the stockings are knit on a 
The clothing is of a 
plain, substantial kind. Overcoats are 
not furnished. ‘Those must be supplied 
New shoes 
are bought and the old ones repaired 
under contract. Each boy has a dress- 
up suit of army blue, with brass buttons. 
A little cupboard with a numbered door 
holds the suit of each boy, and there is 
no interference with the rights of others. 
A fine system of accvunts is kept of all 
the clothing and other articles disbursed 


The boys all sleep in a neat and airy 
dormitory, each one on an iron bedstead 
with comfortable mattress and bed clothes 
They retire at 8 
o'clock at night, and rise at quarter to 
six inthe morning. Each boy “makes 
up”’ his own bed, and has five minutes 


The food furnished the boys is whole- 
and 
They have the same kind of 
food as the officers, perhaps not in such 
great variety, and equally as well cooked. 
They all assemble in the large and neat 


dining room, where are also the tables of 
several of the officers. Their exercise 
gives them a keen relish for food, and 
the glow of health upon their faces indi- 
cates that the food assimilates most thor- 


and other household departments, where 


65| January buildings valued at some $300,- 


Two have died during the year! There |’ 


the thought that within these walls is 
confined a band of criminals. This 
benign and rational treatment has raised 
up for the institution such friends as 
Superintendent Farrington, the patient, 
Christian gentleman, who during his 


school boys in comfortable, 


boys.”’ 


from it an angelic figure that shall beau- 


sphere than this. 
greater artist who reaches down into the 
substrata of society and rescues an out- 
cast and perishing boy, gives him the 
first real home he ever knew, educates 
him, and starts him on his career asa 
useful and honorable citizen. 


THE FARM SscCHOOL WITH TURNER 
GRANGE. 

The State College farm school course 
of lectures, held at Turner Grange Hall, 
Dec. 10th to 16th, was a complete suc- 
cess from start to finish. A class of 
nearly sixty was enrolled, and attended 
the full course from Monday morning to 
Saturday night, while many others were 
present on lectures of special interest to 
them, who did not attend throughout 
the course. Onsome days the number 
present reached over a hundred. 
Prof. Munson’s lectures were of 
especial interest. A large number of 
ladies attended on them. His lecture on 
‘Home Adornments” drew the largest 
audience of the course. Every lecture 
of the week was highly appreciated by 
every one present. The expense was all 
paid out of the treasury of the Grange. 
At the close of the session the follow- 
ing resolutions were presented by Henry 
D. Irish, and passed unanimously: 


Resolved, That we hereby extend our 
thanks to the State College for the great 
favor granted us in the course of lectures 
with which we have been so generously 
favored. : 

Resolved, That to Prof. Jordan, Prof. 
Munson and Prof. Gowell, each and 
severally, we feel ourselves under es- 
pecial obligation for their able and ac- 
ceptable service gratuitously rendered in 
our behalf. And, further, 

Resolved, That we are in full sym- 
pathy with all efforts in aid of advancing 
a higher and more complete knowledge 
of the complicated work in which we 
are engaged, and that we hereby pledge 
our cordial support to all efforts and in- 
stitutions at work in our behalf. 


Building in Augusta. 
The past season, though extremely 
dull in many places, has been one of un- 
usual activity in this the capital city. 
It is estimated that not since 1865 has so 
much building been done in Augusta in 
a single year. Since the first of last 








000 have been erected, and this does not 
include the large number of buildings 
that have been remodeled and built over. 
The first in importance is the new 
Masonic Temple, which was begun in 
May. It is now nearly completed and 
by the time it is finished will represent 
nearly $50,000. It is faced with pressed 
brick and terra cotta trimmings, and 
though severely plain in its outward ap- 
pearance, is nevertheless imposing. 

The next is the public library building 
at the corner of Winthrop and State 
streets, constructed of granite with a 
terra cotta roof. Itis as fine a building 
of the kind as can be seen in the State. 
When completed it will cost $40,000, 
The new Hill, Macomber and Wight 
block directly opposite the Masonic 
building, is the most imposing business 
block on Water street. The front is of 
white brick with light terra cotta trim- 
mings. The block will cost about 
$25,000. 

Several frame buildings for mercantile 
purposes have been built, including two 
steam laundries. H. A. Young has 
built a nice little store on Cony street, 
John Shaw another on Bridge street, and 
Wilbur Percival a nice frame building on 
Northern avenue. 

Many fine dwelling houses have gone 
up in a surprisingly short space of time. 
Among the finest are those of Byron 
Boyd and Lewis A. Burleigh on Western 
avenue. These two houses are of the 
same design, and were built by the same 
contractor. They cost about $7000 each. 
Another tine dwelling is that of Rev. 
Joseph Ricker, D. D., on State street, 
opposite the Augusta House, and occu- 
pied by Col. Geo. A. Philbrook. It is 
of Queen Anne style of architecture, 
and cost in the neighborhood of $5000. 
Arthur N. J. Lovejoy has built hima 
fine house on Chapel street, costing 
about $5000. 

On Spring street, Hon. P. O. Vickery 
has built two houses, which are models 
of comfort and convenience, costing 
about $3500 each. 

Other fine dwelling houses are those 
ef E. E. Gage, on Chestnut street, and 
Mrs. W. H. Norcross, on State street. 
Each of these cost about $4000. 

Smaller and more modest little homes 
have been built by Otis C. Webster on 
Willow street, Howard Chandler, Bangor 
street, Reuel Hayes, Middle street, Chas. 
Grover, Patterson street, the Methodist 
parsonage on Green street and A. W. 
Case in Lambard Court. 

The large brick dwelling house on 
Winthrop street, at the corner of Winter, 
was entirely remodelled and built over 
by F. S. Lyman, making it one of the 
finest and most attractive places in the 
city. It is indeed a model house in 
every respect. 

Scores of smaller houses have been 
built, ranging in price from $500 to 
$2000, besides an extraordinary amount 
of rebuilding and “fixing over.” 





The sun reaches the winter solstice 
this week, and the shortest days of the 
year are upon us. We reached the 
shortest days on Monday, the 17th, and 
the days will begin to lengthen on Tues- 
day the 25th (Christmas day.) 


It has been settled out West that a 
bushel of wheat fed to mature hogs 
makes from fifteen to twenty pounds of 








and is banishing from the public mind 


long service has won the heart of every 
boy in the school, his able and accom- 
plished assistant, Mr. Wentworth, and 
Councilman Atwood, who during the 
past year has placed seven of these 
happy 
homes, and who, although his official 
term will soon expire, will continue to 
hold a large place in the hearts of “his 


He is a great artist who takes the 
rough block of marble, and under the 
manipulations of his chisel brings forth 


tifully represent the dwellers in a higher 
But he is infinitely a 


variety, and English holly for Christmas 
will be for sale at Partridge’s, opposite 


CITY NEWS. 

—The Universalists netted some $150 
out of their fair and sale, last week. 
—Mr. Geo. R. Smith, “Register of 
Deeds, will return from his Florida trip, 
on Christmas day. He is greatly im- 
proved in health. 
—Archie Thayer, the reformed gam- 
bler, was baptized on Sunday morning 
by Rev. J. M. Wyman, at the First Bap- 
tist church. This appears to be a gen- 
uine conversion. 
—In the case of Joseph Jeckyl of 


trial. 

—Mr. Frank W. Kinsman and wife 
have closed their elegant residence, 
corner of Sewall street and Western ave- 
nue, and will spend the winter in New 
York city. 

—Michael Clancy, who for many years 
attended faithfully and well the gate of 
the Maine Central Railroad at the foot 
of Winthrop hill, died Friday night. We 
trust the gates of the Celestial City 
swung wide open for him. 


has his harness store. 


quarters. 


much disappointed. © 
—Deputy United States 


license. 


await trial. 


our fellow citizen: 
“Judge W. P. Whitehouse of Augusta, 
now presiding over the present term of 
the Supreme Judicial Court in this vil- 
lage, is winning high praise from all be- 
cause of his judicial ability, and his 


ern Aroostook.”’ 


forgeries in several places in Maine. 
is said to be a professional gambler and 
sharper. His home is in Presque Isle. 
His forgeries are thought to aggregate 
several hundred dollars. He was lodged 
in jail to await trial. 
—We are glad to know that the Non- 
Partisan Y’s have undertaken to pro- 
vide a fine Christmas tree for the poor 
children of the city. Contributions of 
books, toys, or any suitable gifts, may be 
left at the G. A. R. Hall on Monday, 
Dec. 24th. In case it would be more 
convenient, we hope many of our read- 
ers will contribute gifts or food. Chil- 
dren have many partly worn toys for 
which they have no further use, which 
would be as good as new for this pur- 
pose, and which can be left at the hall 
at the time above indicated. This 
organization of the Y’s has done a vast 
amount of good work, in a quiet way, 
the past year, and we trust their appeal 
will be heeded in this worthy mission 
now undertaken. 

—We deeply regret to chronicle the 
death of Dr. F. C. Perkins of this city, 
whose sickness with typhoid fever we 
have before referred to. After a wear- 
ing sickness of twenty-one days, he died 
at his home on Bridge street, Friday 
night. Dr. Perkins was born in China, 
in this county. He was a graduate of 
Bellevue Medical College, and came to 
Augusta in 1889, where he has built up 
a large practice. He stood high in the 
profession, and was greatly esteemed 
personally. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter. He was appointed visiting 
physician of the Maine General Hospital 
at Portland by Governor Burleigh, and 
was a member of the Board of Health 
of Augusta for severa] years. The fun- 
eral was held on Sunday afternoon, and 
was largely attended by members of the 
G. A. R., Masons, and A. O. U. W., the 
deceased being a member of all these 
organizations. 

—A case of local interest (and of gen- 
eral interest as well) was decided in the 
U. S. Court at Portland, Friday. It was 
the case brought against the Edwards 
Manufacturing Company of this city to 
cover the penalty for the importation of 
foreign labor on contract. The evidence 
for the government was a telegram al- 
leged to have been sent by the Edwards 
Manufacturing Company to a certain 
laundry in the Province of Quebec, mak- 
ing arrangements for the hiring of labor- 
ers. O. D. Baker, counsel for the de- 
fence, claimed that a telegram did not 
make a contract as claimed by the gov- 
ernment. He cited various authorities 
in support of this position. The district 
attorney contended that a telegram did 
constitute a contract within a meaning 
of the statutes. Judge Webb, however, 
sustained the counsel for the defence and 
directed the jury to return a verdict for 
the defendants, which they did. 





The new edition of the Directory for 
Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner, has 
been issued by the Littlefield Directory 
Publishing Co., Boston. We know it is 
easy to say so, but it is a solid fact that 
it is better and much more complete than 
any of its predecessors. It contains a 
list of the inhabitants of the place, insti- 
tutions, manufacturing establishments, 
societies, business, business firms, etc., 
and has acomplete map ofthecity. The 
Directory is sold by subscription and at 
the bookstores. 


One of the Directors of the Kennebec 
Logging Association says that there are 
not nearly as many men in the woods 
this year as last and that the cut at the 
upper Kennebec waters will probably be 
75,000,000 against 100,000,000 and over 
last year. “The lumber market has 
been very flat generally speaking.”’ 


Dr. H. M. Moulton of Cumberland 
Centre sold to Dunn Bros., North Yar- 
mouth, last week, a promising, bright 
bay filly, two years old, by Westland. 
This colt went last fall a full mile in 
2.58. Dunn Bros. bought her to mate 
their Nutwood colt. This will makea 
very valuable span. 











The New Hampshire State Grange is 
in session at Concord. The number of 
Granges organized during the year is 12, 
making the total subordinate Granges 
187, with a membership of 14,832; 7,595 
males and 7,237 females. Net gain of 
1,589. 


Fresh greenhouse flowers in great 








pork worth close to five cents a pound. 





post office, Monday, Dec. 24th. 


Augusta, charged with robbing a letter 
box, the jury in the U. S. Court at Port- 
land disagreed, and there will be another 


—It is pretty definitely settled that 
the heirs of the late Darius Alden will 
the next season erect a handsome brick 


block on the lot now occupied by the 
wooden building in which H. H. Hamlen 


—It is the ambition of the Masonic 
fraternity to raise a sufficient sum of 
money to furnish their new Masonic 


Masons are proverbially liber- 
al, and if three thousand dollars are not 
raised on this occasion we shall be very 


Marshals 
Smith and Emery arrested Charles 
Rhoades and John Connelly, Monday, 
for selling liquor without a government 
The prisoners were taken to 
Portland by the officers arraigned, and 
brought back to the jail in this city, to 


—The Aroostook Republican says of 


genial, social qualities. Judge White- 
house is making his first visit to North- 


—City Marshal J. F. Bean returned 
from Rockland, Tuesday evening, bring- 
ing with him Olgier Bean, 2d, who has 


several aliases, and is charged with bank 
He 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWS. 
tion has been started in Waterville. 


granted a patent on a snow plow. 
year. 


South Gardiner, still continues guod. 


pounds, one weighing 441 and the othe 
422 pounds. 


obliged to post 
of the llth an 
account of the illness of one of thei 
members, Miss Clyde Haines. 


ne their entertainmen 


which we have before referred. It wil 


miles when coming to Augusta. 


were bought by M. E. Cummings o 
Portland last week. The sellers were J 
H. Smiley, T. S. Starkey, J. R. Kennedy, 
Ayer Bros. and Purrington Bros. 
price paid was $1.50 throughout. 
—Deacon Cyrus Howard of Winslow 
died Saturday morning, aged 78 years. 
He had a number of bleeding spells, at 
the nose, of late, and Thursday morning 
it set in again, and continued nearly all 
the time till his death. He began 
marketing milk at Waterville more than 
40 years ago, and continued in the busi- 
ness till a few years ago. 
—Thomas Barry, a grinder for the Hol- 
lingsworth, Whitney Co. at Waterville, 
was working at his machine, when a 
large block of wood dropped on to 
his hand, crushing it almost to a pulp. 
He was brought to the office of Thayer 
& Hill, where the hand was dressed. 
The poor fellow insisted that he would 
not have the same amputated, though 
there is but slight hope of saving it. 


—At 4.30 Thursday, fire destroyed the 
two story wooden building owned and 
occupi by P. C. Holmes & Co. in 
Gardiner, and used for manufacturing 
pedryold. 


insurance. 
most serious, the company having large 
orders for pedyrold packing cases, grips, 
boot and shoe counters, heels, etc. They 
will rebuild at once. 
—Herbert Blake of Hallowell, who has 
been selling liquor for some time with- 
out a U. S. license, was arrested Tues- 
day of last week, by Deputy Marshal 
Prescott of Portland. He resisted the 
arrest with force, but had to come to 
time, and was taken to Portland, where 
two charges were brought against him 
in the District Court, resisting an officer 
and selling liquor withouta U. S. license. 
Blake was ordered to tind bonds for 
$3,000 for his appearance at the Febru- 
ary term of Court. Failing to do so, he 
was committed. 
—A very important hearing which in- 
volves the right to the water of the 
Crummett mills privilege, was held in 
the office of Hon. E. F. Webb in Water- 
ville, Friday afternoon. This privilege 
is now owned, one-half by the Water- 
ville Water Company, one-fourth by W. 
B. Arnold, and the remaining one-fourth 
by Mrs. Sarah Furbush. The hearing 
was in consequence of a requést of the 
water company to have its share of the 
privileges set off from that of the other 
owners. The hearing was continued, 
another hearing to be had in about two 
weeks. 
—At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the Maine Industrial 
School for Girls, held Thursday, the 
Superintendent’s report showed that the 
school now contains 70 girls, an increase 
of 10 ove: last year. There have been no 
deaths and 14 marriages have taken 
place. The following officers were 
elected: President, Sidney Perham, 
Paris; Secretary, Charles E. Nash, Au- 
gusta; Superintendent and Treasurer, E. 
Rowell, Hallowell; Trustees, J. P. Bax- 
ter, Portland; Mrs. 8S. G. Sargent, Au- 
gusta; Moses Giddings, Bangor; Mrs. 
Sarah M. Ware, Waterville; H. K. Baker, 
Hallowell; Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Port- 
land; Executive Committee, H. K. Baker, 
E. Rowell, Charles E. Nash. 
—At half-past three o’clock, Monday 
morning, fire was discovered in the 
house owned by Amos Mason, Randolph, 
and occupied by a woman and two chil- 
dren, all three being burned to death. 
Frank Greenleaf, who lives opposite, was 
awakened by a person going by on the 
sidewalk crying fire. He ran across the 
road, broke a window, and pulled out 
the little girl, but she was beyond all 
help. After the fire was out the body of 
the little boy was found, face down, 
across the threshold of the door between 
the kitchen and bedroom. The body of 
the woman was found in the kitchen 
lying on its back, both being burned be- 
yond recognition. The children were 
known by the names of Lillie Folsom, 
aged seven, and George Folsom, aged 
four. The woman was given several 
different names, but in a bible found in 
the house was the name of Mrs. Wm. 
McReady. When taken out the little 
girl had all her clothes on. A physician 
war summoned, but the child was dead 
when he arrived. A coroner was noti- 
fied, but he deemed an inquest unneces- 
sary. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Superior Court at Augusta. 

A. P. Burton, found guilty of assault 
on Miss Ida Katon of Hallowell, was 
sentenced to pay $100 and costs, or six 
months in jail. He was committed. 

The case of C. H. Nelson vs. A. 8S. 
Rand forthe payment of a promissory 
note for $100. The jury were unable to 


John Bolier, for breaking and enter- 
ing a barn in Gardiner, and larceny of 
oats therefrom, was sentenced to pay a 
fine of $40 and costs, and in default of 
payment, four months in jail. The case 
for the larceny of the corned beef was 
continued for sentence until the April 


term. 

P. W. Clovan vs. P. A. Houlehan. To 
recover forthe sale of cigars. Verdict 
for the plff. for $60.64. John A. Buck- 
ley vs. Osgood Crawford. This is an 
action to recover the sum of $20.60 
interest for repairing a sleigh. Ver- 
dict for plff. for $11.32. 

Charles Thompson of Chelsea, was ar- 
raigned and pleaded guilty to being a 
common seller of intoxicating liquor and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of $150, and 
in default of payment 60 days in jail. 
Committed. 

Geo. Landry of Waterville, on indict- 
ment for liquor nuisance, paid $172. 
Edgar W. Cappers vs. Charles Sylves- 
ter. To recover a balance of $89.75 al- 
leged to be due for quarrying and cutting 
stone at the defendant’s quarry in this 
city. Verdict for the defendant. 


The display of goods for Christmas 
gifts is exceedingly fine at Partridge’s 
old reliable drug store, opposite post 
office. Mr. Partridge was the pioneer 
of the holiday goods trade in Augusta, 
and knows just what will please people. 
He has articles suited to all purses, at 

ranging from 5 cents up, and 
everything in his Christmas iine, no 
matter how low the cost, seems just 








—A new Loan and Building Associa- 
—A. M. Burnham of Gardiner has been 


—To-day, (Thursday), Mr. D. P. Liver- 
more of Hallowell will reach his 90th 


—The interest and attendance on the 
special meetings at the new chapel in 


—Mr. Samuel Trafton of Waterville re- 
cently slaughtered two pigs six months 
old, the total weight of which was 863 

—The Ladies’ Band of Readfield were 
12th of this month, on 

—The County Commissioners have 
laid out the new road in Chelsea, to 


be a convenience to the people living in 
that vicinity, and save a travel of five 


—About 2500 barrels of apples in the 
immediate vicinity of North Vassalboro, 


The 


The loss on the building 
and machinery is $3,000; insured for $2,- 
000. The loss on the stock is $2,000; no 
The loss on the stock is 


Stems of Waine Hctos, 


The Lewiston Cotton Mill Co tion 
has decided to start up their — 

J. E. Hutehins has been appointed 
post master at Fryeburg Centre 
Charles Chandler. 


Mrs. J. L. Bernard has been appointed 
postmaster at Lower Grant Isle, vice T 
Theriault, removed. ; 

An organization known as the N 
Portland Fire Insurance Company yo 
been effected. “po 
r| H. P. Hawthorne has been appointed 

postmaster at Woolwich, vice B. G 
Potter. ‘ 
t| There isa prospect of an electric rail- 
way being built from Skowhegan to 
r| Madison and Athens. 

Ira F. Farrington, one of the wealthiest 
men in Portland, owning a large amount 
of real estate, died Monday, after a long 
|| illness, aged 74 years. 

William H. Emery of Eliot, for many 
years head draughtsman in the Kittery 
navy yard, died suddenly at his home 
Thursday, of heart failure, aged 75 years. 
He leaves a wife and two daughters. 
f| Harry W. Morgan, who passed a bogus 
. | check for $5 on the New London Bank, 
at the Preble House, Portland, was be- 
fore Judge Gould, Thursday, and was 
bound over in $500. 

Deputy George Bliss of Waldoboro, js 
acting as collector of customs for the 
Waldoboro district, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Capt. W. H. 
Luce. 

Barnabas Freeman, one of the oldest 
and most respected citizens of Yarmouth, 
died,Tuesday. He was 80 years old and 
graduated at Waterville college, now 
Colby University in 1840, 

Rev. John Stanley died very suddenly 
at Kezar Falls last week. He was a re- 
tired Baptist clergyman, aged nearly 79 
years. Mr. Stanley leaves one sister, 
who is nearly 91 years old. 

At a meeting in Bangor, Thursday, 
Hon. C. F. Bragg tendered his resigna- 
tion as vice president and director of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company, 
and F. W. Cram wes elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

John D. Frost of Elliot, aged 63 years, 
died, Monday night, from injuries re- 
ceived by being thrown from his wagon a 
few days ago. He was an esteemed citi- 
zen and had held many public positions 
of trust. 

The Portsmouth Co.’s mill at South 
Berwick, which has been shut down the 
past six months, resumed work, Monday. 
About 200 looms are in operation and the 
mill will be running at its full capacity 
in a few days. 

Reuben Hunt of Bath, a banker and 
capitalist and a heavy ship owner, died 
Tuesday of pneumonia. Mr. Hunt was 
also a lumberman and shipbuilder, a 
director of two banks, and twice has 
served as representative in the legisla- 
ture. 


Wm. Sanford, who deserted his family 
at Portland, 30 years ago, has been lo- 
cated at Attleboro, Mass., where he mar- 
ried, has a daughter 23 years old, and 
belongs to the church. His first wife is 
old and bedridden, at Portland. Sanford 
confessed, and will give his first wife $10 
a month out of his pension money. 
William Moriarty, a game warden, 
came to Bangor and created a sensation, 
Friday night, by attempting to ride 
horseback into a restaurant. He tried 
to jump the horse through a window, 
but the police seized him, and after a 
lively struggle took away the knife that 
he was flourishing. He had previously 
ridden about the streets in a reckless 
manner. He was locked up. 

The residence of Mrs. Zuab Donnell, 
on Middle street, Bath, was burglarized 
about 3 o’clock, Sunday morning. Mrs. 
Donnell, who is anelderly lady anda 
widow, heard a noise in her room about 
that hour. On investigation she dis- 
covered that the thieves had stolen $50, 
a gold watch and a gold pin, all of 
which were taken from a bureau drawer. 
Entrance to the house was made through 
a window. 

Harvey J. Emery of Bangor was before 
the municipal court, Bangor, on the 
charge of stabbing George Reynolds at 
the former’s home the other evening. 
He pleaded guilty and was bound over 
to the February term of the supreme 
judicial court under $500 bonds. Fail- 
ing to obtain bail, he was taken to jail to 
await the February term of court. Em- 
ery says inregard to the assault that 
Reynolds called him some hard names, 
and he lost his head. 

At the annual meeting of the Maine 
Woman's Suffrage Association, Thurs- 
day, these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Winthrop; Vice 
President at large, Mrs. S. J. L. O’ Brion, 
Cornish; Vice President, Dr. J. L. Her- 
som, Portland; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. L. B. Donnell, Portland; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Mrs. E. 8. Osgood, 
Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. L. H. Nelson, 
Portland. Strong resolutions were 
passed in favor of woman suffrage, which 
seems to be gaining in the State. 

Mrs. Angenette Blanchard of Rich- 
mond, an aged widow lady who lives 
alone, narrowly escaped death by as- 
phyxiation on Thursday. The neighbors 
noticed her curtains were not up and 
upon investigation, soon after noon, 
found the honse securely fastened. En- 
trance was forced by way of a chamber 
window and the house was found to be 
full of gas. Mrs. Blanchard was in bed, 
conscious but unable to help herself, hav- 
ing been inhaling the gas through the 
night and forenoon. She will probably 
recover. 

Garfield Lodge, No. 99, I. O. O. F. of 
Winterport, dedicated its new hall, 
Thursday, about 500 Odd Fellows being 
present. The new building is centrally 
located on Main street, is 48x52 féet, 
with three main floors and a basement. 
The first floor contains two handsome 
stores, the second two offices in front 
and alarge banquet hall in the rear, 
while on the third floor “ate the lodge 
rooms, conveniently afranged with 
plenty of room in the ante-rooms for the 
parapbernalia. The ceilings are very 
pretty in their new fresco paints. 

For sume time there has been talk of 
a movement for annexing the city of 
Deering to Portland. Thursday, papers 
of notification were served on the city 
clerks of both Deering and Portland, 
informing the two municipalities that 
the question of annexation will be 
brought before the legislature. The 
notice is signed by J. S. Ricker, Deering; 
George S. Hunt, Portland, and nine 





» Vice 


other influential men of both cities. 


Large petitions from both cities will go 
to the legislature, and determined effort 
will be made to bring about the annex- 
ation. 

A movement is being made to secure 
the pardon of Alfred Savage of Port- 
land, who is serving a life sentence in 
State prison for the murder of Rose 
Vincent. The murder took = = 
teen years ago. They went out row!D 

on the Saco river and quarreled. He 
choked her to death, then stripped off 
her clothing, and tried to sink the body 
by attaching a stone to it. The rope 
broke and the body was washed ashore. 
He pleaded guilty to the charge of mur- 
der, and his side of the case was not 
heard in court. Jealousy was the cause 
of the crime. 





J.W. Dudley of Mapleton has been 
chosen a member of the Board of Agri- 














propriate for a present which your 
fronds of taste will be glad to receive. 





culture from Aroostook county. 
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of visiting several counties from which 
earnest calls had been extended. 

We were favored by a week’s visit in 
August from the National Lecturer, Bro. 
Alpha Messer of Vermont, who spoke to 
large meetings in Androsscoggin, Somer- 
set and Oxford counties and who was 
everywhere most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It was much regretted that en- 
gagements in the West prevented him 
from making longer stay with us and 
from visiting other portions of the State. 

I am more than ever convinced of the 
importance of the lecture work and of 
its great advantages to the subordinate 
granges and to the order generally 
throughout the State. Not only are the 
granges by this means kept better in- 
structed in the unwritten work and in 
the laws and tenets of the order, but the 
new ideas presented by the lecturers and 
the old ideas presented in new form 
serve to awaken new interest and to ex- 
cite additional enthusiasm .among the 
members. 

In addition to this the members of the 
order feel that, as the revenues of the 
State Grange are derived directly from 
the subordinate granges, a large part of 
the fund so received should be expended 
in strengthening and upbuilding the 
granges and inthe encouragement that 
comes from the personal attention and 
instruction of the officers of the State 
Grange. 

Deputy Work. 

Iam happy to be able to say that the 
deputies, selected generally on recom- 
mendation of the Pomona granges in the 
several counties, have been in most cases 
faithful and efficient servants of the 
order and their reports have been 
promptly and carefully made. 

While not every deputy may be able 
to deliver eloquent and entertaining ad- 
dresses, yet the visiting and inspection 
of the granges by a representative of the 
State Master shows to the members that 
the State Grange has an active interest 
in their welfare and prosperity and is at 
the same time exercising a careful super- 
vision of their work and its methods, 

National Grange. 


The twenty-eighth annual session of 
the National Grange was held in the 
city of Springfield, Ills., commencing on 
November 14th, 1894, and continuing 
through eight working days. The meet- 
ings were held in the Senate chamber of 
the magnificent State House of Illinois. 

At a public meeting in Representatives’ 
Hall the National Grange was welcomed 
by the governor of Illinois, by the mayor 
of Springfield and by the Master of the 
Illinois State Grange. 

The Grange in a body visited the tomb 
of the martyred Lincoln and the old Lin- 
coln mansion, now the property of the 
State of Illinois. 

The discussions and deliberations of 
this National Congress of our order were 
conducted with dignity and earnestness, 
and many questions were considered that 
were not only specially connected with 
the good of the order, but also with the 
best interests of our country and its 
government. 

Although the National Grange is 
wholly non-partisan and is careful to 
avoid an expression of opinion upon 
questions of a purely political character 
upon which the great parties in our na- 
tion are divided, yet it seeks to exert its 
powerful influence upon national legis- 
lation in favor of laws securing justice 
and fair dealing to the agriculturists of 
the country. 

In a body composed of representatives 
from every section of the Union it must 
be expected that measures will at times 
be introduced which cannot command 
the approval of a majority of the mem- 
bers. Such a measure was the one in- 
troduced at the late session by the mem- 
ber from California and alluded to here 
from the fact that the Granges through- 
out the country will be called upon to 
discuss it during the coming year. 

This measure is known as the “Lubin 
Scheme,” from the name of its origina- 
tor, Bro. David Lubin of Sacramento, 
Cal., and contemplates the payment by 
the government of a bounty to the pro- 
ducers of such staple agricultural pro- 
ducts as are exported to foreign 
countries. As the measure will probably 
in due time be regularly submitted to 
the Granges for their consideration, no 
comment is made upon it in this con- 
nection. Itis sufficient to say that the 
National Grange declined, at present, to 
endorse it. 

The National Grange expressed no 
Opinion upon the comparative merits of 
protection and free trade as a policy of 
the government, as its members are 
divided in sentiment upon this question, 
but it most emphatically demanded that 
so long as the products of any industry 
are protected by a tariff duty, agri- 
cultural products shall receive a like 
protection. It also asserted that it was 
a manifest injustice to the farmers of the 
country thatthe manufactures of an ag- 
ricultural product should be protected 
by duty, while the product itself was 
left unprotected. 

An amendment to the constitution 
was passed providing for biennial elec- 
tion of officers in Pomona Granges. 

This amendment must receive the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the State Granges 
before it can become a law. 

In conclusion I desire to express to 
the members of the order throughout 
the State my heartfelt gratitude for the 
loyalty and faithfulness with which they 
have supported me in my duties during 
the past year, and to bespeak the same 
earnest support for the future. 

Worthy patrons, the future of the 
order in Maine is in your hands. Its 
principles are worthy of your most earn- 
est endeavor, and the extension and 
promulgation of those principles will 
prove a blessing to the good State we all 
love so well. 

May your deliberations at, this session 
be conducted with dignity and harmony, 
and with an earnest determination to 
seek the best “good of the order, and of 
mankind.,”’. ' SR: . 

Fraternally submitted, 
: EDWARD WIGGIN. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. 


The power to impose taxes is so un- 
limited in force, and so searching in ex- 
tent, that it is not subject to any re- 


striction whatever, except such as rests 
in the discretion of the authority which 
exercises it. It reaches every trade and 
occupation; to every object of industry, 
use and enjoyment; to every species of 
possession, and it imposes a burden 
which in case of failure to discharge 
may be followed by seizure and sale, or 
confiscation of property. No attribute 
of sovereignty is more pervading, and at 
no point does the power of the govern- 
ment affect more constantly and intimate- 
ly all the relations of, life than the ex- 
actions made under“it. Taxes are a 
portion of his property which each 
Subject gives in order to secure 
and have the agreeable enjoyment 
of the remainder. The purposes for 
which taxes are imposed are very broad 
and liberal. For roads, that there may 

easy facilities to travel from place to 
place; for schools, that the people may 
be educated; for libraries, that there 
may be better means for developing a 
higher manhood and womanhood; for 
the poor, that they may not suffer for 
hecessaries; for the police of the State, 
that crime may be detected; for the 
Courts, that justice may be meted out to 
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litigating parties, (and also that lawyers 
may not starve,) and that crime may re- 
ceive its fitting punishment; in fine, for 
every purpose which, in the most liber- 
al and enlightened sense, can be deemed 
public. 

Taxes, then, are burdens, or charges, 
imposed by legislatures upon persons 
or property. 

The Constitution of Maine declares 
how this burden shall be imposed, and 
who shall impose it. Section 8 of Arti- 
cle 9, as amended in 1875, reads: ‘‘All 
taxes upon real and personal estate, as- 
sessed by the authority of this State, 
shall be apportioned and assessed equal- 
ly, according to the just value thereof.” 
And said article was further amended 
by adding the following: ‘The legisla- 
ture shall never in any manner suspend 
or surrender the power of taxation.” 

The legislature may determine the 
amount of taxation and select the ob- 
jects. The legislature may by general 
and uniform laws exempt certain kinds 
of property from taxation; but to the 
precise extent that one description of 
property is exempted from taxation to 
that same extent is there an imposition 
of the amount exempted upon that de- 
scription of property taxed. As our or- 
ganic law now is in this State the legis- 
lature is to determine upon what subject 
matter taxes shall be imposed—upon 
lands, loans, franchises, etc. So it may 
relieve certain descriptions of property 
from taxation, as churches, etc., and 
hence your committee believe that the 
time has come when equal taxation de- 
mands a further change of the organic 
law by which the legislature shall desig- 
nate what description of property shall 
be exempt from taxation. 

In view of the fact that the legislature 
has burdened the taxpayers with large 
appropriations for the support of sec- 
tarian institutions, and the constant im- 
portunities at each session for more, we 
would recommend that an act be passed 
by the next legislature proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution, that no 
money raised by taxation be appropri- 
ated for sectarian institutions. 

Great progress has been made in the 
last few years in this State in equalizing 
taxation and in exposing new species of 
property to be taxed. The meeting of 
the assessors of each town with the 
State Board of Assessors has done much 
to make the standard and methods of 
valuation equal; yet, comparing the re- 
turns of the assessors with the state- 
ments of the United States census bu- 
reau, it appears that not more than one- 
half of the property is taxed in the 
State. Hence the description of prop- 
erty exposed to taxation (like farms and 
farm stock) pay twice as much tax as 
they ought, while that description of 
property that evades taxation receives 
the same protection and advantage from 
the government, contrary to the recog- 
nized principle that the taxes are an 
equivalent for these advantages. Not 
only are the honest taxpayers deprived 
of that benefit which every intelligent 
person recognizes—equal taxation; but 
itis unpatriotic to burden one class for 
the benefit ofanother. And Lord Bacon 
puts it pat when he says that ‘‘no people 
overburdened with taxes is fit for 
empire.” 

The question still is how to get at it 
so as to tax the half of the property in 
the State untaxed: Many think that the 
Listing bill, so-called, the great pan- 
acea. True, as a fundamental principle, 
no one knows so well how much prop- 
— J he has got—its kinds and location— 
as he who owns it. It is true, and it is 
sad that it is true, that many so-called 
“good men”’ will lie about their property 
for the purpose of evading taxation. 
Will legislative enactments make men 
honest? The bill passed the House at 
the last session by a large majority, 94 
to 47; but the money lenders, the 
brokers, the moneyed corporations with 
their attorneys and lobbyists from all 
over the State, swooped down on the 
Senate and there defeated the bill—the 
voice of the people. They did not bury 
it; no funeral services have been held, 
nO obituaries have been pronounced; 
but they kindly permitted it to be re- 
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ferred to the next legislature, when they 
expect the same fate awaits it. They 
were afraid to kill it outright, for they 
knew if they did it would become an 
issue in the next campaign, and the 
voters would elect men committed to its 
enactment. 

We recommend that the Grange use 
every honorable means, consistent with 
the principles of the order, to procure 
the enactment of the Listing bill of 
1892, so-called; and that the grangers in 
each town, irrespective of party, work 
for earnest, honest, understanding men 
for Assessors, and with the Listing bill 
a law, supplemented by the efforts of 
understanding Assessors, we may hope 
to realize the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion of Maine, that ‘all taxes shall be 
apportioned and assessed equally accord- 
ing to the just value thereof.” 

BenJ. HAMILTON, Chairman. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SUBORDI- 
NATE GRANGES—THEIR CONDUCT AND 
METHOD OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


As the prosperity of our noble order 
depends upon the prosperity and per- 
manency of the subordinate Grange, 
anything that will tend to improve the 
methods of entertainment is important. 
As soon as a Grange is organized and in 
working order, it should begin to devise 
ways to procure funds for the erection 
or purchase ofahall. There is some- 
thing in the sense of ownership that 
will interest members to beautify and 
adorn it and make it attractive. A 
Grange which owns its hall very seldom 
becomes dormant or surrenders its 
charter. 

Programmes arranged for the year are 
one of the best ways to furnish enter- 
tainment. Let the Lecturer arrange 
such, with the assistance of the mem- 
bers, of varied topics which will be 
suited to the conditions of the Grange. 
Then assign the parts so all will be in- 
cluded. This will call out the diffident 
ones, and restrain those who would 
otherwise occupy too much of the time. 
One or two lectures from outside the 
Grange will add to the interest in these 
programmes. The success or failure of 
a Grange depends largely upon the 
entertainment it furnishes its members. 

Many Granges fail to increase their 
membership from the fact that many 
who are outside know so little of the 
aims and purposes of the order. We 
would advise that one or two public 
lectures be held, and then place in the 
hands of those who would be desirable 
members a copy of the Declaration of 
Purposes, one of the yearly programmes, 
and an application of membership. We 
would caution Granges against a desire 
to increase their membership at the ex- 
pense of quality. Sometimes one unde- 
sirable member will keep out several de- 
sirable ones. 

Music has come to be recognized as 
a necessity in all religious, political and 
fraternal gatherings. In the Grange it 
certainly is, and no meeting is complete 
without it. . Therefore each Grange 
should bring out the musical talent of 
its members, and give music a promi- 
nent part in the meetings. 

As most of our rural towns are with- 
out a public library, we would recoi:- 
mend that as soon as possible Granges 
start aGrange library. It will not only 
attract membership, but serve to show 
those outside that the Grange is pro- 
gressive and educational. The minds of 
the young must be employed in some 
way, and in what better than in reading 
pure and instructive books. A small 
sum set apart each year will furnish a 
good variety. 

We would recommend where it is pos- 
sible that day meetings be held. They 
will be more largely attended, and can 
be made more interesting. An ideal 
Grange meeting is where all can attend 
from the oldest whose locks are silvered 
by the frosts of years, down to the young- 
est members. The brother or sister who 
works hard all day cannot attend a 
Grange meeting evenings and be at his 
best. These gatherings should be made 
a day of rest and recreation. 

Coéperation is distinctively a Grange 
principle. When a person joins a Grange, 
if true to their pledges, they are co- 
operating with their brother and sister 
patrons for the elevation of mankind. 
This is the noblest kind of coéperation. 
But we usually speak of this as applied 
to business affairs, and we advise the 
coéperation of granges in this direction, 
not in the way of Grange stores, but by 
clubbing orders and purchasing at 
wholesale, thereby saving the middle 
profit. 

Thousands of dollars might be saved 
annually in the purchase of fertilizers, 
flour, grain and feed. 

No person should accept an office in a 
Grange unless reasonably sure they can 
attend most of the meetings. They 
should give the seeret work careful 
study, so in conferring degrees it can be 
made impressive and instructive. The 
more one studies the secret work the 
more will they become impressed with 
the beautiful principles it teaches. The 
Master, in his instructions to candidates, 
should make it emphatic that the 
Grange is a secret organization, and the 
obligations taken as binding and sacred 
as an oath administered in a court of 
law. He should impress upon them the 
fact that the prosperity of the Grange, 
in a measure, depends upon them, and 
that it is their duty as worthy patrons 
to do allin their power to promote the 
best interests of the order. 

We would recommend the prompt 
collection of all fees and dues, and that 
no part be returned to members in the 
form of dividends. The Granges which 
are practicing this are not living up to 
the intent or spirit of the order. 
Granges which have a surplus in their 
treasury can use the same by “helping 
the fatherless and widows,” by having 
valuable public lectures, or by investing 
as a fund for future contingencies. 

R. D. Leavyrr, Chairman. 





DORMANT GRANGES. 


The committee to whom was referred 
the subject of dormant Granges submit 
the following: 

This question is one of vast importance 
not only to this State Grange but to 
the order at large. The subject has 
been carefully studied and able reports 
presented upon it at different sessions of 
the State Grange in order to prevent if pos- 
sible the decline in Grange work; yet the 
fact remains that there are Granges in 
this State that are dormant, which goes 
to prove one of two things, either the 
proper remedies have not been recom- 
mended, or the suggestions and recom- 
mendations of your committee have not 
been heeded by those who should be 
ready and willing to make some effort to 
sustain the work. 

We realize the fact that in order to ad- 
vance the best interests of the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry it is necessary for 
all subordinate Granges to be alive and 
active. Dormancy in a Grange isa dis- 
ease local initscharacter. Every Grange 
has had its trials and difficulties. 

There are many causes that tend to 
lessen the interests of the members of a 
Grange. The introduction by thought- 
less members of questions which are con- 
trary to the rules of the order; the per- 
sistent efforts of the minority to defeat 
the will of the majority instead of accept- 
ing the result cheerfully, willdo much 
towards lessening the interest in Grange 
meetings and hasten the fatal time of 
indifference for their prosperity of the 
order. A word of warning would not 
come amiss at this time: 








Im all dormant granges there is a live 


germ, and if the right forces can be 
brought to bear upon it new life will 
spring into existence. 

To this end your committee would 
recommend that those interested in the 
work coéperate with live, active mem- 
bers from neighboring granges and bring 
into service the Master and Lecturer of 
the State Grange, it necessary, to assist 
in bringing about the desired results by 
meeting with them as often as possible, 
delivering short addresses on live topics 
of the day, and giving them words of 
encouragement and hope for the future. 
We believe the most important duty 
of a subordinate Grange is to elect such 
members to office as are faithful to their 
obligations, and who have a desire to 
advance the best interests of the order. 
The members must realize that they 
have a most important part to perform. 
Each and every one must put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and be ready to 
lift at the same time. The officers, be 
they ever so faithful, cannot make the 
meetings lively and interesting at all 
times without the hearty coéperation of 
all its members. Friendship, Charity 
and Fidelity are the foundation stones 
upon which every subordinate Grange 
rests. It is the imperative duty of every 
patron to exercise that friendship at all 
times. When this principle has posses- 
sion of every heart, the subject of dor- 
mant Granges will to a large extent be 
solved. To assist in bringing this about 
we would recommend that the officers of 
each Grange bring this forcibly before 
the minds of its members. 

We recommend that the course of 
reading arranged by the Lecturer 
of the State Grange be taken up for 
work by subordinate Granges. By adopt- 
ing this they would find instruction and 
entertainment at the same time. Po- 
mona Grange should meet with such 
Granges as need assistance. By having 
a large delegation of live, active patrons 
from different Granges in the county 
meet with them, it will have a good in- 
fluence upon its members, and will aid 
in awaking an interest. If these sug- 
gestions and recommendations are prop- 
erly carried out, we believe it would 
have a tendency to place the Grange on 
a higher plane in the minds of its mem- 
bers and friends, and would aid material- 
ly in keeping an interest alive, and pre- 
vent many Granges from becoming 
dormant. Respeetfully submitted, 

H. S. Harbison. 





NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, AND THE STATE COLLEGE. 


Your committee on the National De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
College would respectfully submit the 
following report: 

The National Department of Agriculture. 

Your committee are of the opinion 
that this department, as now organized 
and conducted, should receive the com- 
mendation and loyal support of all agri- 
cultural bodies. It must be evident to 
all who are familiar with the past and 
present condition of this department 
that it has, in recent years, made great 
progress in efficiency and in usefulness. 

It appears to us that the following are 
matters worthy of special favorable 
mention in this connection: 

(1) The working force of the depait- 
ment is not disturbed by political 
changes. The members of this force are 
now retained or dismissed on the basis 
of efficiency, and science and economics 
in their relations to agrioulture have 
ceased to take on republican or demo- 
cratic proclivities, according as the No- 
vember elections place one or the other 
party in power. 

(2) The department is giving con- 
tinued and systematic attention to spe- 
cific problems that are of the greatest 
and most direct importance to agricul- 
ture. Among these niay be mentioned: 

(a) The successful efforts to increase 
the foreign consumption of American 
products, and the equally successful 
resistance to the exclusion of our meat 
products because of unjust veasons 
having slight or no basis of fact. 

(b) The study of able specialists of 
scientific problems that are related to 
successful production, or to the restraint 
and extirpation of plant and animal dis- 
eases. 

(3) The department is maintaining a 
close and helpful relation to the experi- 
ment stations. The Office of Expori- 
ment Stations, which is under the imme- 
diate charge of a director, serves asa 
very satisfactory medium of _inter- 
relation, not only between the stations 
and the general government, but also 
between the stations themselves. This 
office is also rendering conspicuous ser- 
vice to the cause of scientific agriculture 
by publishing the Station Record, which 
is devoted to summarizing the progress 
of the sciences as applied to agriculture, 
and by working up a card index to 
station literature, which renders this 
large mass of material available for use. 

Secretary Morton in his report for 1893 
called attention to the fact that the ap- 
propriation made for the maintenance o 
experiment stations was charged to his 
department, and that he had no author- 
ity to determine whether this money was 
expended in accordance with law, and 
moreover, that no other government of- 
ficer had such authority. In accordance 
with this suggestion, Congress in making 
the appropriation for 1894-5, gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to in- 
vestigate the expenditure of this fund by 
the various stations. Your committee 
regard this action, as worthy of hearty 
approval, partly because it is just to the 
Secretary and partly because it will stand 
as a safeguard against the illegal use of 
Station money. 

The department has introduced cer- 
tain new features intoits work by organ- 
izing extensive investigations in Agros- 
tology, in Agricultural soils and Crop 
Production, in Road Inquiry; and in 
Human Nutrition. 

It is gratifying to note that these im- 

portant lines of work have been placed in 
charge of specialists having a national 
reputation for scientific attainments, and 
it is worthy of mention that the Agros- 
tology investigations are to be conducted 
by Professor F. L. Scribner, who is not 
only a native of Maine, but a graduate of 
the Maine State College, and who is re- 
garded as the first American authority 
on grasses. 
In his preliminary report for 1894, See- 
retary Morton renews a recommendation 
made in 1893, that the distribution of 
seed at public expense be utterly abol- 
ished. Inthe opinion of your commit- 
tee, this recommendation should receive 
the approval and support of this body. 

It appears that in the year ending June 
30th, 1894, over nine and one-half mil- 
lions of packages of seeds were distribut- 
ed, at an expense of over one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand dollars, near- 
ly one-half of which was paid for the 
cost of distribution. This is certainly 
an utter waste of a large sum of money; 
unless we regard it as necessary that 
Congressmen shall be granted this per- 
quisite in order that they may assist in 
maintaining the kitchen gardens of their 
constituents. Asa matter of fact this 
seed distribution as now conducted is a 
proper matter for ridicule, because it 
has little reference to the study and in- 
troduction of new varieties, but consists 
chiefly of sending out old varieties, 
whose value or lack of value is already 
well established. The money is expen- 
sively used to make gifts, which are 
neither valuable nor very much appre- 
ciated. A free distribution of paper, 
pens and ink would be just as sensible 
and useful. The Secretary recommends 








that the experiment stations be given a 
small additional appropriation to aid in 


the dissemination of valuable new varie- 
ties of seeds. In that way or some 
other this abuse should be remedied, 
and your eommittee believe that the 
matter could well be made the subject 
of a special resolution by this body. 


The State College. 


It is very gratifying to all friends of 
the Maine State College, that the past year 
has been one of great prosperity to that 
institution. It has received an entering 
class of over ninety which is nearly 
double the number of any, previous 
class. There are abundant evidences, 
moreover, that on all sides the college is 
growing in favor and influence. It is 
especially a matter for congratulation 
that the new president, Dr. A. W. Har- 
ris, is proving not only to be a popular 
and able executive, but a man whose 
views of education are such as to insure 
the further development of the institu- 
tion along the lines of sound and liberal 
education upon which it was founded. 
The farmers of the State have un- 
doubtedly watched the change in the 
executive management of the college 
with more or less anxiety, but it seems 
clear that they may now be assured of 
the sympathetic and earnest efforts of 
the new executive that the agricultural de- 
partment shall fully share in the general 
development and prosperity of the in- 
stitution, and shall adequately meet the 
demands that are made upon it. It is 
very clearly both the privilege and the 
duty of the Grange to officially call the 
attention of the young men of the State 
to the advantages offered by the Maine 
State College for instruction along the 
lines related to agriculture. 

The long or four years’ course in Ag- 
riculture is one that is arranged to give 
severe and continuous training, first in 
the sciences themselves, and then in 
their relation to agriculture, but which 
by no means ignores such language, lit- 
erary and philosophical studies as are 
essential to a wel] rounded, intellectual 
equipment. Young men sometimes de- 
cline this cour@e of study although they 
recognize that it stands on a par with 
any other offered by the college, on the 
ground that it does not lead to desirable 
openings for a life work. This is an 
error. The working force of our experi- 
ment stations is largely made up of grad- 
uates from such a course, and now that 
progressive agriculture is forging so 
rapidly to the front in intelligence and 
influence, there is an ever broadening 
field for men fitted to be its leaders in 
thought and practice. 

In agricultural journalism there is 
sore need of men who are able to dis- 
criminate between the false and the true. 
In veterinary medicine men who have 
had a scientific training as a basis for 
professional knowledge are destined to 
take a high rank among those of other 
callings. 

The doom of the old “horse doctor’’ is 
sealed and the day of the educated vet- 
erinarian has come. Who shall fill such 
positions if not the graduates of our 
State College? 

But it has become very evident for 
reasons easily stated that the rank and 
file of the workers on the farms will not 
consist of graduates froma four years’ 
course in college, and there is a general 
movement all along the line of State 
colleges towards establishing short 
courses of instruction, and training 
schools, in dairying, horticulture, etc., 
which shall come within the reach of a 
large number of young people. In this 
line of progress the Maine State College 
is not behind her sister institutions. 

The college now offers a short winter 
course of lectures, beginning on the first 
Tuesday of January, lasting six weeks, 
and costing thy student not over $25, 
These lectures are combined with either 
practical horticultural work or dairy 
work. Why young men who propose to 
be farmers should allow themselves to 
miss such an opportunity as this, is past 
comprehension, and we confidently ex- 
pect a movement towards this course 
that will be alike gratifying to the 
Grange and the College. 

During the past year there has been 
instituted in Maine, through the com- 
bined efforts of the officers of the Grange 
and the Faculty of the college, what have 
come to be known as Local Farm Class- 
es. Sixteen of the classes have already 
been held, with a total attendance of 
some five hundred persons. Your com- 
mittee understand that the only unsatis- 
factory feature of the work is the dis- 
position on the part of many to regard 
these classes merely as so many addition- 
al farmers’ institutes for popular dis- 
cussion, rather than an occasion fora 
more or less systematic and close atten- 
tion to a week’s instruction on certain se- 
lected topics. It should be remembered 
that institute work is in the hands of 
the Board of Agriculture, and that the 
only excuse for the formation of these 
local classes is that they give an oppor- 
tunity for a brief period of systematic 
instruction. It is entirely possible, 
however, for this work to grow to di- 
mensions all out of proportiun to the 
time at the command of men who have 
a reasonably full share of other duties. 

The public is informed that at a re- 
cent meeting of the Trustees of the col- 
lege, it was voted to ask the State for 
money in order to provide the rapidly 
growing institution under their charge 
with increased means for training and 
instruction. Your committee regards 
some of these desired additions as emi- 
nently worthy of mention and approval 
at this time. 

It is proposed to establish, in connec- 
tion with the Agricultural Department, 
a Poultry Training School, where young 
men or women may be instructed in the 
art of poultry production, and the State 
will be asked to provide a first class 
equipment of buildings for this important 
work. This movement should certainly 
have the cordial support of this organ- 
ization. 

There is one recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees that impresses your 
committee as the most important and 
desirable movement tWat has ever been 
p in behalf of the college. The 
State is to be asked to place the college 
outofthe reach of the annoyances and 
uacertainties of biennial legislation, by 

ranting to it a permanént endowment. 
No institution which is dependent for 
financial support upon the impulses and 
vagaries of public sentiment, as ex- 
pressed in frequently elected legislative 
bodies, can be managed with the same 
economy of money and effort, or move 
forward so steadily and successfully to 
the accomplishment of its purposes, as 
when the money which it does receive 
comes to it in regular and fixed sums. 
The attempt is to be made to secure 
this permanent endowment by imposing 
upon the assessable property of the State 
a one-tenth mill tax. Your committee 
regard this proposal as entirely reason- 
able and just. The Maine State College 
must undoubtedly be regarded as the 
cap-stone of the instruction furnished 
by the State, and why should not its 
revenues have the permanency which 
is essential to success, as is the case 
with the funds provided for the support 
of our lower grades of public schools? 
This good State of ours has no reason 
to be ashamed of her present progress in 
wealth and influence, and in all those 
attributes which belong to a high order 
of civilization. Nevertheless, the signs 
all point to better things yet in store 
for her. 
Every year it will be seen that more 
and more of her own sons and daughters 
will be constrained to remain within her 
borders, to aid in developing her great 
and varied resources. But these sons 
and hters must be'trained for their 
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we have the correct styles. 


cost you nothing. 
prices that cannot fail to be satisfactory 


CHARLES H. NASON, 


1 and 2 Allen’s Building, 


“Health” and “Beauty.” Send a , with stamp. ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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and experience will 


The goods at 


One Price Clothier. 
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For The 


Holidays. 
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Old Reliable Drug Store, opp. Post Office, Augusta. 
expensive goods, tasteful and useful, from five cents up, but everything appropriate 


for a Christmas remembrance. 


Rich display of toilet, useful, fancy and ornamental wares at 


IDCE’S 


Lots of comparatively in- 





1@-Fresh Cut Flowers and Holly for Christmas Decorations 





empiricism are gone, and the day of 
science has come. Trained somewhere 
these sons and daughters must and will 
be, and shall it be said that they can 
find a better opportunity in some other 
State? 

Let us as an order heartily endorse 
whatever makes for the upbuilding of 
our State College, and do our part in 
carrying it forward to a commanding 
position of strength and usefulness. 

W. H. JorDAn, 
Chairman, for the Committee, 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERA- 
TION. 


Coéperation was one of the great ideas 
which inspired the wise men whose 
thought, labor and perseverance gave to 
the world the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Codéperation, if adopted and 
utilized, means much financially, not 
only in the mercantile business, but in 
the exchange of farm products, and the 
bringing together in various ways the 
producer and consumer. Your com- 
mittee believes thata system of busi- 
ness codperation might be established 
whereby the farmer in general might be 
greatly benefitted. We are aware that 
much good has come to the Grange 
through business coéperation, yet be- 
lieve it small compared with what is 
possible in that direction. 

Another important feature is that of 
coéperation to secure just legislation. 
Other classes are organized. Why not 
the patrons, for mutual protection? 
The most important field for this prac- 
tical work lies in the possible scope of 
Grange work. Here we need to stand 
together to sustain the interest by all 
doing something for the general pros- 
perity of the order, Entertainments, 
literary exercises, discussions, etc., all 
rest upon this important factor. We 
need coéperate wherever we can exert 
an influence for temperance and other 
moral reforms. We as members of this 
noble order should labor without ceas- 
ing for all those nobler, higher, grander 
principles which advance the interest, 
elevate the character and increase the 
influence of all patrons, and thus 
strengthen the upward striving for a 
higher standard of manhood and woman- 
hood. A. T. Ciirrorp, Chairman. 





Brunswick Locals. 

Our usually quiet village has been ex- 
cited this week by a singular case of 
suicide, and an attempted case of poison- 
ing a family of boarders. Mrs. Edward 
La Roche, a young married lady, twenty 
years of age, shot herself with a revol- 
ver, Sunday evening. She was a daugh- 
ter of Horace Ellis Dunning, and had 
been married about two years. Her 
husband had forsaken her a short time 
since, and she had made her home with 
her mother. Sunday evening, a slight 
trouble originated with her mother, 
when she seized a revolver and dis- 
charged it, in the presence of her father 
and brother, the ball penetrating her 
heart, causing death in a few minutes.— 
Mrs. Kaler keeps a boarding house on 
Pleasant street. On Sunday, after par- 
taking of dinner, her boarders, a dozen 
in number, were taken violently sick. 
Physicians were immediately sum- 
moned, and pronounced it a case of 
poisoning. None of the cases have 
proved fatal, and all the victims are ina 
fair way of recovery. Paris green was 
found in ice cream which had been 
placed in an open shed to keep cool, 
and two suspicious appearing men had 
been seen lurking in the vicinity of the 
shed. Most of the boarders were 
college students. Among the victims 
of the poisoning were Prof. Hutchins 
and wife. The object of the would-be 
murderers cannot be accounted for.— 
Sewerage has been completed on about 
half of our streets, and work for the 





winter will cease in a'few days. 


Mica Crystal Grit, 
Bradley's Meat Meal, 

Bone Meal, Cracked Bone, 
Ground Oyster Shells, &c., 
Chicken Feed Cutters, 


Root Cutters, &c., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Pamphlet, ‘Feeding for Eggs,” mailed 
Sree on application. ly7 


Fancy s Harry I 


24,386, 
Has Already 3 Tested Daughters, 


All two-year-olds, and is the best representa- 
tive of the great Tennessee strain of Jerseys 
in New England, combining the blood of 
Lord Harry and Landseer’s Fancy with Tor- 
menter and Coomassee, and has noculd bl 

in his veins for five generations. 


I OFFER FOR SALE 


A VERY HANDSOME SON, 


Dropped Aug. 16, 1894, from my great prize 
cow, ris C. 33,491. Winner of more first 
prizes and money at our great State Fairs 








than any Jersey cow in Maine. Price, $50. 
—ADDRESS— 
Cc. F. COBB, 
8. VASSALBORU, MAINE, 





V. E. FULLER’S 
COW AND CALF 
REMEDIES. 


Anti Abortion Medicine 
checks and eradicates abortion. 
Milk Fever Preventive 
wards off Milk Fever. 
Milk Fever Specific 
absolute cure for Milk Fever. 
Calf Scouring Cure 
cures “scours” in calf. 
Condition Powders 
tones and builds up cows and calves. 
“Off Feed Medicine” 
causes cows to “chew cud” promptly. 
Garget Cure and Lotion 
removes garget. and cures udder. 
Manufactured from formulas furnished by 
VALANCEY E. FULLER, 


Superintendent of Jerseys in the World’s 
Fair Dairy Tests. 


Send 25c. in stamps for Mr. Fuller’s Pam- 
hlet on the causes and cure of the above 
iseases, and on the feeding and manage- 
ment of cows “to produce a large flow of 
milk,” on “the selection of a bull to use in 
herd,” on “some hints in the selection of a 
deep milker,” etc. This pamphlet is brim 
full of valuable information and experience. 


Fuller’s Remedies and Pamphiet 
FOR SALE BY 
FULLER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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s REGULAR “‘SPELLBINDER.” 


We hear of inanimate things which “ 

for themselves,” also of speakers whose 
eloquence holds the hearers “spel! bound. 
That's the way the Page talks, but instead of 
uncorking its eloquence, it umeoils itself. 
This is especially the case when an unrul 
animal undertakes to hold an argument 

it. We wil? gladly send you a 

likeness of this fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Poetry. 
LEFT ALONE AT EIGHTY. 


What did you say, dear? breakfast? 
Somehow I've slept too late; 

You are very kind, dear Effie; 
Go tell them not to wait. 

I'll dress as quick as ever I can; * 
My old hands tremble sore, 

And Polly, who used to help, dear heart! 
Lies t’other side o’ the door. 








Put up the old pipe, deary, 
I couldn’t smoke to-day ; 

I'm sort 0’ dazed and frighted, 
And don’t know what to say. 

It’s lonesome in the house here, 
And lonesome out 0’ door— 

I never knew what lonesome meant 
In all my life before. 


The bees go humming the whole day long, 
And the first June rose has blown, 
And I am eighty, dear Lord, to-day— 
Too old to be left alone! 
O heart of love, so still and cold! 
O precious lips, so white! 
For the first sad hour in sixty years 
You were out of my reaeh last night. 


You've cut the flower; you're very kind; 
She rooted it last May; 
It was only a slip; I pulled the rose, 
And threw the stem away; 
But she, sweet, thrifty soul, bent down 
And planted it where she stood ; 
“Dear, maybe the flowers are living,” she 
said, 
“Asleep in this bit of wood.” 


I can’t rest, deary—I cannot rest; 
Let the old man have his will, 

And wander from porch to garden post— 
The house is so deathly still ; 

Wander, and long for a sight of the gate 
She has left ajar for me; 

We have got used to each other, dear, 
So used to each other, you see. 


Sixty years, and so wise and good, 
She made me a better man 
From the moment I kissed her fair young 
face, 
And our lover’s life began ; 
And seven fine boys she has given me, 
And out of the seven not one 
But the noblest father in all the land 
Would be proud to call his son. 


O well, dear Lord! I’ll be patient, 
But I feel so broken up; 

At eighty years It’s an awesome thing 
To drain such a bitter cup. 

I know there’s Joseph, and John, and Hal, 
And four good men beside, 

But a hundred sons couldn’t be to me 
Like the woman I made my bride. 


My little Polly, so bright and fair! 
So winsome, and good, and sweet! 

She has roses twined in her sunny hair, 
White shoes on her dainty feet; 

And I held her hand—was it yesterday 
That we stood up to be wed? 

And—No, I remember, I’m eighty to-day, 
And my dear wife, Polly, is dead. 


~— Our Story Teller. 
IN THE NICK OF TIME, 














A True Story of Adventures on 
the Great Plains. 





There sits in my office whi‘e I write, 
@ veteran prospector and miner, Daniel 
Evans by name, who, now in his seven- 
tieth year, is still as alert and active 
as are most men of fifty. 

“Uncle Dan,” as everyone calls him, 
is an intelligent and fairly well edu- 
cated man, quite unlike what many 
people suppose the pioneers of western 
travel to be. He forsook a wandering 
life more than a quarter century ago, 
married and settled down in Michigan 
to enjoy his well-earned competence. 

Having myself been for many years 
a California and Australian gold dig- 
ger, Dan’s reminiscence of those times 
greatly interested me; as I trust, his 
last story may do my readers. I give 
it, nearly as possible, in his own 
words, promising that during the 
whole narrative he never, for himself 
or others, used the uncouth dialect 
which some imaginative writers are 
fond of ascribing to all the early Cali- 
fornia gold seekers, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, only the uneducated and 
rougher class of these men ever spoke 
in such fashion. But to Dan’s story, 
which, from his well proved veracity, 
is, Iam sure, entirely true: 

On the 18th of July, 1850, when I was 
a young fellow of twenty-six, our over, 
land train, consisting of four ‘prairie 
schooners” and thirty men, beside our 
guide, old Bill Somers, reached the 
western part of Arizona without hav- 
ing lost a man. 

Early that morning we erossed the 
Big Sandy, eight or ten miles above 
its junction with the Santa Maria, and 
@ little south of Hualapai mountain, a 
certain pass through the foothills of 
which we designed to take. This 
route, of Bill’s own choosing, lay far 
to the south of that usually followed. 
Hence we found no trail—no wheel- 
marks nor foot prints—to gfide us; 
but, as Somers felt confident of find- 
ing the desired short cut, we did not 
trouble ourselves about that. 

On coming to the foothills, how- 
ever, and inspecting several ravines in 
succession, he declared all to be im- 
practicable. ‘‘But,” said he to Tom 
Granger, our captain, ‘‘I know there’s 
® pass hereabouts. I went through it 
alone in 49, and I'm bound to hit it 
off. Keep your train where it is, Tom, 
while I go ahead and climb one of 
those cottonwoods, to look around a 
bit. I'll be back in half an hour, 
sure.” 5 

So, leaving his horse and rifle be- 
hind, the guide set off on foot and 
quickly disappeared among the quak- 
ing ash bushes at the foot of a moun- 
tain spur. 

We all watched the tall cottonwood 
trees growing higher up, expecting 
every moment to see him shinning up 
one of them; but we never did. 

The half hour and another passed 
away; yet not a sight nor sound of 
Bill could we see or hear. 

“It’s mighty queer,” at last grumbled 
Tom Granger. ‘What on earth can 
keep the old man?” 

“Oh, he'll be back directly,” said 
some one. ‘Likely he’s found a pass 
that looks about right and is tracing 
it out to make sure. He’s safe enough 
or we'd have heard a shot or two from 
his revolver.” 

Now, since entering Arizona, we'd 
had two ugly scrimmages with 

Apaches, but as we hadn’t seen one, 
nor an Indian of any kind, for the last 
week, we couldn’t think of any possi- 
ble harm happening to our friend. 
Any one of us might have lost himself 
in the foothills, but such an idea in 
connection with the guide was absurd. 
Still he didn’t come. It was getting 
late in the foreroon, and there we 
se ee! arotnd and doing noth- 
ng. 

With the exception of Abe Johnson, 
a forty-five-year-old Kentuckian, we 
were all young men, knowing only so 
much of Indian waysas we had learned 
on our present journey; but A had 
served both in the Seminole and Mexi- 
can wars, and was pretty well posted 


A 


ty 


owt vor 


in regard to the ‘‘varmints’” wiles. 
When first organizing, we had elected 
him to the captaincy, an honor which 
he modestly declined, saying that the 
young giant, Tom Granger, was far 
more fit for it than he. 

Well, when ten. o'clock had come, 
without asign of Somers, Abe began 
to suspect mischief. 

“Stay right here, boys,” he said, 
“till I make a little scout.” And off 
he went in the direction previously 
taken by the guide. 

We saw him at intervals and again 
lost sight of him, exactly as we had 
done with Bill, but, unlike the latter, 
he came safely back in thirty minutes 
or so, looking much distressed. 

“Boys,” he quietly said, ‘‘you want 
to wheel right about and for.n a corral 
out on the open plain, forty rods clear 
of cover. Poor Bill’s in the hands of 
the Indians, sure. The varmints have 
sneaked up and lassoed him, or struck 
him down before he could pull trigger 
or give the alarm. I saw the trail 
where they hauled him ‘way down 
into a pass he’d found, and they’re 
hiding in there now, waiting for us to 
come along.” 

“Do you think they’ve killed Som- 
ers?” asked Granger. 

“No, cap, I don’t believe he’s hurt a 
mite, for I don’t see a drop of blood 
anywhere,” replied Abe. ‘The reds 
have likely choked him senseless and 
dragged him off to be tortured to 
death. And, boys, we’ve got to rescue 
him before sundown; for when those 
devils see that we’re not going to fall 
into the trap, they’ll begin their hell- 
ish work just at that time.” 

“We'll do that or die,” savagely ex- 
claimed one of ourmen. “How many 
of the brutes are there, Abe, and how 
far off?” 

“Can’t say; maybe twenty—maybe a 
hundred, but judging by the sign, no 
more than half a dozen tackled Bill. I 
don’t know where the main crowd's 
located, but it’s sure to be near the 
narrowest and bushiest part of the 

ss.”” 

“Abe.” said Tom Granger, “you'd 
better take command of the party til! 
this thing’s settled; and I'll be full 
private. I want achance to fight with- 
out being bothered giving orders. Be- 
sides, you know what ought to be done, 
and I don’t.” 

All of us seconded Tom’s request, 
and the old soldier finally consented to 
the arrangement. 

While this talk went on we’d moved 
away from the foothills, and on reazh- 
ing a little creek in the vicinity where 
there was not a tree, shrub or rock to 
shelter an enemy, we corralled the 
wagons, tethered the horses out to 
feed and got our own dinners. 

Then Johnson said: “Boys, I want 
nineteen volunteers besides myself for 
this job.” Every man of us jumped up 
on the instant, and Abe smilingly con- 
tinued: ‘‘Well, since you all want to go, 
we'll draw lots, so as to give every one 
an equal chance. [I'll put twenty-nine 
numbered tickets in my hat, shake ’em 
up, and the fellows that draw the first 
nineteen will gowith me. The other 
ten must stay to guard the camp.”’ 

Allright. ‘‘That’s fair enough. Go 
ahead, Abe,” we agreed. And the 
little pieces of pasteboard, cut from 
an old book cover, were placed in the 
hat, each man shutting his eyes, after- 
wards withdrawing one. Both Tom 
Granger and I were among the lucky 
nineteen, and the disappointed ten 
submitted gracefully. 

In addition to his muzzle-loading 
rifle each one of us carried a heavy 
Colt’s revolver—a mighty costly weap- 
on at that time—so twenty of us could 
fire, in all, one hundred aud forty shots 
without reloading. 

“Friends,” thoughtfully observed our 
new captain, ‘of course the redskins 
have scouts out watching us. They've 
marked our change of position and 
will reckon on us staying right here 
and sending a squad into the pass to 
hunt for ourfcomrade. If we were 
fools enough to do that not a man 
wou'd ever come back. Then they'd 
try to wipe out the rest of us and cap- 
ture the stock about daybreak to- 
morrow morning. If they don’t see 
us make a move all the warriors am- 
bushed in this end of the pass will fall 
back on the main body before sun- 
down, and not one of the band will 
ever think of being attacked from the 
further end of the gorge. 

‘‘Now, here’s my plan: The bank of 
this creek’s high enough to hide us 
completely, and we'll sneak along its 
bed till we get to the timber this side 
of the Big Sandy. Then we'll work 
our way round the spurs to the west 
end of the pass and take the rear. 
It'll be a twelve or fifteen-mile tramp, 
I reckon, but nothing else can save 
Bill Somers.” 

“Do you think we can get there in 
time, Abe?” I asked. 

“Easy enough, Dan,” he replied. 
“‘There’s seven hours of daylight left. 
The way we're going, though impassa- 
ble for wagons, will likely be not bad 
to push through on foot, and we ought 
to reach the far end of the pass in four 
hours. That’ll leave us three to creep 
upon the reds. They can't be any 
great distance from the west opening, 
but we'll have to craw] like snakes for 
the last half mile orso. There’s sure 
to be good cover, though, and if we 
get there before sunset we’ll save Bill, 
even if there’s a hundred of the mur- 
dering villains. So, stick hunting 
knives in your belts, recap rifles and 
pistols; take plenty of grub, and let’s 
start. Ill pocket a flask of brandy in 
case it should be wanted.” 

Shaking hands with our stay-at- 
home comrades, who were hardly like- 
ly tosee allof us again, we entered 
the bed of the creek, our movements 
being perfectly screened by the high- 
topped wagons until that purpose was 
served by the bank itself. 

Sometimes wading in the water, 
sometimes skirting its edge, we safely 
gained the timber. 

Then for three hours we struggled 
through an undergrowth so dense that 
our progress was necessarily slow; but 
the sun was still high wheti we arrived 
at the end of a pass, which a fresh trail 
of pony tracks at once proved to be the 
right one. 

Carefully examining the telltale 
hoofmarks, Abe said: ‘There’s from 
fifty to sixty warriors in this band, 
boys. Our only hope of saving the 
guide isin a surprise so sudden and 
complete that they won’t have a 
chance to kill him, which, if not too 
busy saving, themselves, is the first 
thing they’d do on being alarmed. 

‘‘We must, somehow,.manage to get 
within rifle shot before they know it. 
If we can do that, success is certain. 
Take to cover now and sneak along as 
quiet as ghosts, for there’s no telling 
how near the redskins may be; but 
don’t shoot, whatever happens, till I 
give the word.” 

On either side uf the trail and well 





up on the slopes of the pass was a 
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for Livura cures—always—sure. 


the more distressing is sickness. 
ability to work, wears on the mind and is really worse 6 
than the sickness itself. 8 
Discretion is the better part of health. When digestive o 
disturbances begin, it is time to take Livura, 
tite is going and sleep has gone, when the head aches, the 9 
tongue is coated, the stomach heavy, the bowels inactive and 
the liver torpid, it is time to take Livura. 
ness, debility and in the worst stages of dyspepsia, it is still time to take Livura, 
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heavy growth of trees and bushes, 
now in full leaf. Spreading ourselves 
out, each one wormed his way as if all 
depended upon his individual caution, 
though the whole twenty of us kept 
almost within touch of each other. 
For hours,'silently as shadows and in- 
tently listening, we crept on and on; 
but during all that time had probably 
not advanced over one mile. 

Then, as if by word of command, the 
line stopped; for, right before us, the 
gulch opened out into a kind of am- 
phitheater, nearly bare of under- 
growth, and we heard the gentle 
stamping of invisible ponies, and a 
confused murmur of voices from a 
group of dismounted warriors num- 
bering over half a hundred, who 
seemed to be engaged in an excited 
discussion. We could se® them quite 
plainly, though completely hidden our- 
selves in the dense scrubwood. 

The sun was now within a few min- 
utes of setting; but the light was still 
good. Presently the arguing Indians 
had apparently settled some disputed 
point, and then we saw a sight which 
drove us nearly mad with fierce impa- 
tience for our leader’s signal. Four 
tall warriors disappeared for a mo- 
ment behind a big rock, and on emerg- 
ing bore between them the bound and 
half-naked ferm of onr old guide. 
Meantime two others of the red fiends 
busied themselves in preparing, from 
green rods, a number of small, pointed 


stakes. The four braves in charge of 
Somers then carried him to,a clear 
spot of ground and cut the thongs 
from his wrists and ankles prepara- 
tory to further proceedings. 

No sooner, however, were the gal- 
lant fellow’s limbs free than, uttering 
a taunting shout, he struck out right 
and left like lightning and sent twe 
of his captors headlong to the earth 
hye evident design being to provole 
toe crew into killing him at once. But 
a dozen of the miscreants threw them- 
selves upon him in a_ body and bore 
him down again. 

Then, while some of the other de- 
mons held his arms and legs, others 
drove the sharpened stakes into the 
ground, and soon the poor fellow, 
never fora moment ceasing to revile 
his enemies as ‘‘white-livered squaws 
and cowards,” was stretched out, face 
up, and securely bound by his extend- 
ed hands and feet to the stakes. The 
monsters intended to build a fire upon 
his stomach and thus slowly burn him 
to death—and all this within fifty 
yards of where we crouched! 

Every man of us, half crazy for ac- 
tion, held his rifle ready for instant 
use; but still there was no signal from 
Abe, and nothing but our perfect con- 
fidence in his judgment prevented an 
attack. Our cruel wait was nearly 
ended, however. 

While the main body of savages. 
yelling and prancing in hellish delight, 
formed a great ring around their vic- 
tims two braves approached, one of 
whom bore an armful of dry twigs and 
the other a lighted brand. 

The circle was just opening to let 
them pass, when, like the trump of 
doom, there rang out from the lips of 
our leader the signal word ‘‘Now!” 

*Twas the last earthly sound heard 
by nearly a score of blood-thirsty 
Apaches, fora rifle bullet flies faster 
than its report, over so short a space, 
and those who fell dead on the firing 
of our simultaneous volley heard only 
the signal shout. 

Never was surprise more complete 
or victory more instantaneous. The 
four conspicuously tall warriors, the 
two executioners and twelve other 
braves dropped dead in their tracks; 
while the survivors, utterly panic 
stricken, stood for one second in 
amazed bewilderment; then turned to 
fly, as above their affrighted cries 
arose the triumphant cheer of the 
saved prisoner. 

‘Revolvers, boys! Give it to them!” 
yelled Capt. Abe, and, firing as we 
went, we all dashed forward in pur- 
suit of the scurrying horde. Three 
more fell at our first volley, and even 
those few who happened to have their 


_bows in hand never stopped to draw 


them, all rushing for cover at their 
topmost speed. 

As we charged along, Tom Granger 
—six feet three inchesin height, strong 
as a bull buffalo and swift of foot asa 
deer—left the rest of us behind, and 
raging like a maddened tiger, over 
took two of the savages ere they could 
gain shelter. One fell with a bullet 
through his brain, but the other sud- 
denly turned and struck with venge- 
ful knife at his pursuer. Swiftly 
swerving, Tom avoided the deadly 
thrust, caught the fellow up in his 
arms and contemptuously shouting: 
“Tll not waste lead on your carcass,” 
dashed him down with terrific force on 
a piece of rock, killing him as sudden- 
ly as might a thunderbolt. 

By this time not a live Indian was 
to be seen; more than one-half the to- 
tal force lay dead upon the ground, 
and many others had limped away 
more or less wounded. So, giving up 
the useless pursuit, we turned to free 
Bill Somers. 

“That was a mighty close call, 
boys,” he coolly said as we lifted him 
up. ‘*‘Which of you fellows laid out 
this raid?” 

“Abe Johnson did; the Lord bless 
him; I never could have planned it,” 
generously answered Granger. 

“Well, Abe, I’m everlastingly be- 
holden to ye. The oldest Indian-fighter 
in the whole west couldn’t have done 
it better, and all the boys backed you 
up like bricks. 1l'm real proud of the 
crowd. The sneakin’ varmints came 
upon me just as I'd found a good pass. 
Not thinking there was a red here- 
abouts, I’d been careless like, and the 
first thing I kney, I waked up right 
here, tied fast hand and foot.” 

“Exactly as I guessed,” rejoined 
Abe. ‘‘Here, Bill take a pull of this,” 
handing over his flask. 


On looking around, we found fifty- 
three ponies knee-haltered in a grassy 
hollow a few rods away, while all the 
lances, war-clubs and most of the bows 
und arrows belonging to the routed 
savages had necessarily been left be- 
hind. 

“About twenty-five of the varmints 
have got away,” said Somers, as he 
was hungrily devouring some hard- 
tack and bacon, “but as they've noth- 
ing but knives left, we needn't bother 
about. them. All creation couldn't 
coax them to pitch into this party 
azguin. Make a bonfire of all the 
weapons, boys, then we'll mount a 
pony apiece, lead the spare ones and 
push right through the pass to camp 

“It isn’t more than two miles away, 
and we'll make it before it gets real 
dark. Of course, the reds‘ll be watch- 
ing us, and that’s the best of the joke, 
for they can’t meddle with us, and the 
sight’ll be worse than poison to them 
To-morrow we'll come through here 
with our whole train just as safely as 
along a St. Louis street, and in ten 
days we'll strike the Big Colorado all 
right.” 

The ten men left at the corral had 
heard the firing and were extremely 
anxious about us. When, therefore, 
we arrived with the rescued guide, the 
string of ponies and without a scratch 
onany of ourselves there was a per- 
fect jubilee of rejoicing. 

On passing through the defile next 
day nota dead warrior was to be seen 
—all had been removed during the 
night—nor did we the remainder of 
our journey see a single hostile In- 
dian. Best of all, while making our 
way to the then small town of San 
Francisco, we sold the whole herd of 
captured ponies at a good figure. —At- 
lanta Constitu*ion. 


Choice Riseellany. 
THE BANKRUPT’S CONSOLATION 


Gone, gone is a!] the splendor of my forme: 
rich estate. 

My yacht was taken from me ata very early 
date. 

My mansion in the city. with its furnishings sc 
rare, 

My creditors have levied on: ‘twas only right 
and fair 











My stable that delighted in 
palmy days 

Has also gone with all the rest; 
spanking bays, 

That used to trot along the road in, say, 2:43, 

Were sold beneath the hammer, and are but a 
memory 


those happy 


my team oj 


The cottage down at Newport. where I cnter- 
tained so much, 

Has also taken flight beneath the creditor's 
fell touch. 

The lovely restful vistas through the overarch- 
ing trees 

Are things my eye no longer in Its poverty now 
sees 


My books and arms and curios, my prints and 
bric-a-brac, 

Have also gone to creditors, who otherwise 
would lack 

Returns upon investments that their confi- 
dence in me 

Persuaded them to make when I was living up 
inG 


Aye—evervthing is gone at last—but hist: I'd 
whisper low 

One relic of that splendid time they've over- 
looked—you know— 

(ve got concealel within my boot —they'll 
never cet it out, 

A most excruciating case of undiluted gout! 


So what care I, though all be lost’ 
remains to me 

Reminder of those glorious days when Id s 
fortune free. 

And every time my grand old foot is filled with 
sharpest pain, 

It wakens mem'ries of the past. which I live 
o'er again. 


My gout 


It wakens thoughts ef sauces of the richest, 
rarest kind. 

It brings back olive farces to my retrospective 
mind. 

It brings me dreams of feastings that Lucullus 
never had, 

And all my thoughts are happy ones, and none 
ef them are sad. 


Yes, take my fortune and my ease. my brio-a- 
brac and yacht; 

Do as you will with all my goods, and I'll la- 
ment them not, 

As long as there is left me, in my days of pov- 


erty. 
My faithful gout to bring to mind the days that 
“used to be. . 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





COSSACKS IN RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The Number in Time of Peace Less Than 
Sixty Thousand. 

The war against Turkey in 1877 laid 
bare most completely the incapacity of 
the Cossack armies to meet the de- 
mands made upon them by the govern- 
ment. Their strength had been most- 
ly upon paper, and for the most part 
they completely failed to bring to the 
front the proportion of men and horses 
demanded of them. In the event of 
the next war it may be safely reckoned 
that, beyond the Cossacks now actu- 
ally in the field on a peace footing, 
Russia will be unable to bring more 
than 10 per cent. of the vast hordes 
which figure in her statistics and our 
geographies. 

The nominal strength of a Cossack 
regiment in a time of peace is 1,000 
men—the regiment consifting of six 
sotnias, orsquadrons. According tothe 
official statement of 1892, the six Cos- 
sack armies or communities of Euro- 
pean Russia are expected in time of 
war to furnish the following fighting 
force of men. these figures furnishing 
pretty well the relative strength of the 
different bodies: 





SR «isn cecgiadiniiantnntcmete 
This makes a total war strength 


for 
the European Cossack armies of, rough- 
ly, 150,000 men. 

The Cossacks of the Asiatic armies, 


to-wit: the Transbalkan, Siberian, 
Semirijetschensk, Amoor and Ussuri, 
to which may be added a couple of in- 
dependent squadrons of Irkutsk and 
Krassnoy—all these together consti- 
tute less than 24,000 men and need not 
be considered in connection with a 








European war. They will operate asa 
menace along the British-Indian fron- 
tier, however, thus affecting the issue 
to some extent indireztly. The Don 
Cossacks include in their organization 
twenty-two batteries of horse artillery, 
the Kubans five, Orenburg six and 
Terek two, these being the only artil- 
lery furnished by the European Cos- 
sacks. In time of peace ail the Cos- 
sacks of the empire in active service 
number barely 59,000 men—a number 
which in time of war is presumed to 
rise to three times that figure, or, to 
quote official figures, 172,100.—Poultney 
Bigelow, in Harper’s Magazine. 


LESSONS IN FACE READING. 


According to the Modified Theory of 
Phrenologists. 

The human character is divided into 
two parts, the animal and the intellec- 
tual. I say animal first, because the 
propensities are always the strongest, 
the intellect located in the brain hav- 
ing to keep in subjection to the re- 
quirements of the whole body. The 
three principal features are the eyes, 
the nose and the mouth, and each of 
these features hasits part to play in 
forming the part of the individual. The 
eyes, being located directly under the 
brain, are the feature of intellect and 
intelligent emotions; the nose, being 
formed of bone and cartilage, shows, 
according to its height and prominence, 
the executive power ofthe individual; 
the greater the height and prominence 
of the bone the more executiveness; 
and the mouth, which is composed of 
blood, tissue, nerves and muscles, is 
the feature which interprets the quality 
of the passions and senses. Thus the 
forehead and eyes are the intellectual, 
the nose and cheek bones the execu- 
tive, and the mouth and chin the 
animal features, each defined according 
to its degree of development. The top 
of the eye-sockets in the region of the 
perceptive faculties, which are located 
in the brain at the back of the frontal- 
sinus, and the faculties are estimated 
in value according to their external 
prominence. 

The organs which are most discern- 
ible may be mentioned as follows: 
Form, color, order, calculation, time, 
tune, constructiveness, causality, com- 
parison, memory and congruity; but to 
be able to define them accurately you 
must learn their exact location, and 
also be very practiced in noting their 
gradations at a glance. The eyes be- 
ing the feature of intellect, we will 
commence by explaining their charac- 
teristics. Note particularly the man- 
ner in which they are placed in their 
sockets. There is more shrewdness 
with deep-set eyes than with promi- 
nent ones. The deeper the eyes are se! 
in the head the greater their proximity 
to the brain. Dr. Stretch-Dowse, in 
writing of the nerve agent’s velocity o1 
transmission, says: 

This estimation of velocity varies in 
regard to different individuals. In 
fact, we know from daily observation 
how variable in different individuals is 
the rapidity of the sensitive and sen- 
sorial excitations, and that of the con- 
secutive motor reactions. How com- 
mon the remark that such a per- 
son’s understanding is lively and 
active, or slow and_ dull. The 
difficulty which some persons have 
in catching a joke, which at 
once makes other people laugh, is a 
striking example of inequality of per- 
ception. To be shrewd the brow must 
overhang the eyes; when the eyes are 
level with the forehead it then denotes 
a lack of perception, and such people 
are dull and wanting in grasp. A pro 
jecting eye more readily receives im- 
pressions from surrounding objects, it 
indicates ready and universal observa- 
tions, but a lack of close scrutiny and 
perception of individual things. Deep- 
set eyes receive.more definite and ac- 
curate impressions, but their posses- 
sors are less readily impressive and less 
discursive in their views. Round-eyed 
persons see much and live much in the 
senses, but think less. Narrow-eyed 
persons see less, but think more and 
feel more intensely. The larger the 
pupil of the eye, the clearer the intel- 
lect and the quicker the powers of com- 
prehension. People who show the 
whites above and below the pupil are 
generally very restless and half simple: 
you will seldom find this kind of eye in 
clever or sensible people; it is general- 
ly known as the stupid eye. 

The color of the eyes is caused by 
fluids of various tints and shades, the 
invker the more condensed in quality. 
Ahus dark eyes indicate power, an 
light one’s delicacy. There are nosuch 
things as black eyes, though they are 
often written and spoken about. The 
darkness is caused simply by a con- 
densation of the pigment which, if dis: 
solved in spirit or acid, would be of the 
palest yellow tint. There are many 
characteristics applied to the color oi 
the eyes, but I fear there is no anatom- 
ical basis for them. There is certainly 
more passion and intensity in dark 
eyes, whereas gray and light eyes are 
calculating, cooland precise. One gen- 
erally hears of gray-eyed people being 
greedy; but this greed seems to me to 
be more the outcome of calculation 
and anxiety for gain than for the sat- 
isfaction or gratification of the phys 
ical senses. Prominence or fullness 
under the eyes indicates large lan- 
guage, and persons with prominent 
eyes are ready speakers and writers. 

The organ of language, or eloquence. 
as it ought more properly to be called. 
lies in the brain behind the ball of the 








eye, at the top; and, when large, 
it pushes the eye outward and 
downward, causing prominence or 


anterior projection. Prof. Ferrier and 
other anatomists have localized this 
organ in the same position as the phre- 
nologists—namely, the third frontal 
convolution of the brain, but they term 
it speech, which is a more correct in- 
terpretation, as people are apt to im- 
agine that the word language means 
the faculty to learn or speak foreign 
languages. That would be quickness 
of learning, and is called application. 
Language in this sense means elo- 
quence, and great speakers and writers 
have this particular fullness under the 
eyes. You must be careful not to con- 
found this fullness with “‘bagginess,” 
the result generally of ill-health or 
dissipation. 

The eyes of Charles Dickens, Dis- 
raeli, Gladstone, Shakespeare, Byron 
and many other great writers and 
speakers illustrate the orzan of lan- 
guage. Musicians are generally fully 
developed under the eyes, but that is 
due to the development of the organs 
of time and tune, which lie at the top 
of the eyeball. Music is the language 
of the soul, and expresses itself in 
sound, as ideas would in speech. There 
is a great deal of character in the 
eyes, and their fleeting expressions 
alone show all the mental emotions of 
mirth, fear, anger, horror, love and as- 
tonishment.—N. Y. Advertiser. 


There is some prospect of paper dresses 
coming into use. e have long; been 
accustomed to paper wrappers.‘ 





BOYS IN ENGLISH (f4:NES. 


A Movement to Aid Children Do med to 
a Hard ‘fe. 

One of the next great mov ments 
among the miners of Great Britain will 
be in the interest of the bo)s em- 
ployed in the mines, whose condition, 
though much better than it used to be, 
is still one of much hardship. Boy 
labor in the northern mines, says the 
New York Post, consists of four kinds 
of stages. First, there is the trapper; 
next, the flatter; thirdly, the driver, 
and fourthly, the putter. The trapper 
may begin work in his twelfth year, 
after he has passed the fifth standard 
at school. His duties are to open and 
shut the doors as the trucks pass and 
repass, and to look after the switches 
of the tram lines. His shelter is a 
damp, dark recess, his working day is 
ten hours, and his average pay is rather 
less than twenty-five cents a day 
After two years or so of this work the 
trapper is advanced to the rank of a 
flatter. His occupation then consists 
in coupling or uncoupling the trucks 
or wagons. During his ten hours of 
Service he has no recognized interval 
for meals, and his average wage is 
thirty cents a day. At fifteen 
years of age as a minimum the 
boy miner may become a driver. As 
in the case of the flatter, the calls 
upon him may now be incessant during 
the whole of his ten hours. At times 
he may have breathing spaces and 
brief periods of comparative leisure, 
but his duties are both onerous and re- 
sponsible, and his wages are about 
thirty-two cents a day. The last of the 
stages is that of the putter, and it may 
continue from the age of seventeen to 


twenty. ‘Lhe putters were formerly 
divided jnto “trams,” ‘“headsmen,” 
“foals” and “half marrows;” these 


were all boys or youths, and their em- 
ployment consisted in dragging or 
pushing the corves containing the 
coals from the workings to the pas- 
sages. Now most of the work of trans- 
portation is effected by means of smal] 
tram cars and ponies, but the work of 
the putter is still exceedingly laborious 
and exhausting. He works ten hours 
a day, for which he receives seventy- 
five cents. 


LUNCHEONS ON WHEELS. 





Curious Facts Abouf the Restanrant Wag- 
ons Open in the Nignt. 

It isa matter for surprise that the 
night lunch wagon, so frequently an 
institution in New Engiand, is in the 
city of New York so little seen, says 
the New York Herzld. Only six of 
these restaurants on wheels are to be 
found in the city. In Chicago and 
other western cities' they have also 
learned to thrive, but the first one 
opened in the country was at Worces- 
ter, Mass., where the number now in 
business is nineteen. 

Boston boasts no less than seventy- 
two, all doing a rushing business; 
Providence has seventeen; there is 
but one in Hartford, Conn., but in 
Springfield, Mass., there are nine, said 
to be the most spacious and best ap- 
pointed of any yet built. The New 
England folk have a knack of keeping 
them particularly clean, and there’sa 
balm of Yankee thrift and order in the 
customer's being able to peer overhead 
and see just how his coffee is made and 
how his sandwich is buttered. 

One more wagon has been added to 
New York’s list within the last ten 
days. The expenses of running these 
things are nominal. A license has to 
be procured and paid for annually. 
The amount for this one has not yet 
been fixed, but ten dollars a year is the 
sum anticipated. For smaller pros- 
pects men pay big rents in city stores 
without the facility of being able to 
carry themselves and their stock toany 
new location they choose at a moment's 
notice. That's the prime attraction of 
having your shop on wheels. 

All the cooking is done on a kero- 
sene stove, but you're not supposed to 
get hot food from a lunch wagon be- 
yond your cup of coffee. The only out- 
lay is in the beginning. A wagoncosts 
about two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and this covers rent for all time. 


Time in Canada. 

They are always slow to accept 
changes, for cither better or worse, in 
the easy-going country across the line, 
and in the conservative northeast—in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—and 
even in contiguous parts of Maine the 
visitor is puzzled by two sets of time. 
$y one, standard or railroad time, he 
regulates his arrival or departure by 
train or boat. By the other, half an 
hour out of the way, local time is rep- 
resented, and this regulates the open- 
ing of theaters, schools, factories and 
stores, and the ringing of most of the 
bells. All over the rest of North 
America the convenient standard time 
has been in use for years, but it will be 
some time before Canada joins the pro- 
cession. 





—During the gold fever in Cali- 
fornia, beef brought thirty cents a 
pound; butter, one dollar; eggs were 
one dollar and a quarter a dozen; a 
hen sold for two dollars and a half, 
and milk at twenty-five cents a quart. 





—I* may be well to smile in the face 
of danger, but it is neither well nor 
wise to let danger approach anchal- 
lenged and unannounced.—Garfield. 


**] Owe [ly Life To You.”’ 


That is a strong 
“astatement, yet 
exactly what | 
Miss Gertrude 
Sickler, of 
Wilton, N:J., 
has written 
to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. She 
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terribly 
with 






painful menstruations. Doc- 
tors could only keep me from 
having fits each month by giv- 
ing me morphine. This con- 
tinued until I was completely 
prostrated. 

“ My father at last got me a 
bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound, which at 
once gave me relief. It did 
what the doctors could not — 
cured me. I never have any 
trouble now, and have no 
dread of the coming month. 
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WE—. 
GIVE AWAY 


A Sample Package (4 to 7 doses ) of 


Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets 


To any one sending name and address to 
us on a postal card. 





ONCE USED THEY ARE ALWAYS IN FAVOR, 


Hence, our object in sending them oug 
broadcast 


They absolutely cure 


SICK HEADACHE, 
Biliousness, Constipation, 
Coated Tongue, Poor Ap. 
petite, Dyspepsia and kin. 
dred derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels, 





Don't accept some substitute said 
to be ‘‘just as good.”’ 


' The substitute costs the dealer 
less. 


It costs you ABOUT the same. 


HITS profit is in the ‘just ag 
good,”’ 


WHERE IS YOURS? 
Address for FREE SAMPLE, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
No. 663 Maia St., BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





SEER EEE 


EINE: 


JOB PRINTING, 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


—HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manne 


THEIR 


Job Printing Office 


~WiTH— 


Modern Material. 


They are now 
Execute With 


and Despatch Every 


Prepared to 


Neatness 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, ROOK 


—iAND— 


Mercantile Job Printing, 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 


Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


Fine, Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


BADGER & MANLEY, 
~ _ Williams Block, Water St., 


Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 
AUGUSTA, ME. 





“TI owe my life to you.” 
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It would seem like taking 
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Maine, yet it is announced t 
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~ Worse Department. 


~The Turf, Field and Farm well says 
“You might as well try to drink up the 
Atlantic as to convince some men of 
their errors.” The truth of this can only 
pe realized by him who in any public 
manner runs counter to one’s habits or 
prejudices. Then it is that the force of 
old theories and errors become manifest. 











At the late farmers’ institute at Fair- 
feld, Hon. B. F. Briggs of Auburn 
urged the farmers to breed their mares 
and grow next year as many colts as 
they could breed and care for, declaring 
that the outlook was so encouraging 
that he was fully justified in taking this 
position. Coming from such an author- 
ity, one Who isin the business himself, 
who knows what the depressed prices of 
the past two or three years mean, and 
who keeps on because of his faith in the 
future, the advice should be heeded. It 
was the road horse, having size, sub- 
stance, courage and style of which Mr. 
Briggs was speaking, and to the breed- 
ng of which he was urging the farmers. 





\ private letter from one of the best 
ilges of horses in the country, one who 
has as keen an appreciation of market 
demands as any, contains the following: 
“| don’t find any bad medicine to take 
in your letter on the New York Horse 
Show, in the Farmer. I have been 
preaching just the same thing for two 
years. My trade has been calling for the 
Hackney type with more “get there,” 
or as the Hackney men say “out and 
on.” Dr. Webb’s Matchless seems to 
have the up, out and on, and get there 
gait. The Hackney is called a great 
road horse, but how they know that in 
this country, beats me, for no one seems 
to use them save for aplaything. Yes, 
when we get so we can breed fair action 
und good pace with the Hackney type, 
we can then have a great lot of fun sell- 
ing horses.” 





It would seem like taking coal to New- 
castle to ship horses from the West to 
Maine, yet it is announced that a carload 
of Western horses was lately received in 
Auburn, Me. They were probably heavy 
work horses, however, and could be 
bought for much less than it costs 
Maine farmers to raise them.—Breeder. 


Not one carload, but from six to ten are 
brought to Maine every two weeks, sold 
in our markets and larger, as well as 
smaller, towns, and scattered all over the 
State to blast the breeding products for 
some time. 

Why they are brought here no one can 
say, only that the farmers want them. 
Meanwhile there are hundreds, yes 
thousands, of colts for sale, but their 
owners fearing either that somebody else 
would realize a dollar or failing to recog- 
nize the great drop in prices, bold on and 
demand more than the same quality of 
stock would sell for in Boston or New 
York. Experience will some day arouse 
to the force of the lesson it is teaching 
but the man must go deep into his 
pocket meanwhile to pay the school- 
master. 





The announcement is made that Moun- 
tain View Stock Farm, Waterville, Ap- 
pleton Webb, Esq., proprietor, is to be 
closed, the horses sold and the farm 
turned over to. crops and cropping. A 
friend at our elbow says, ‘‘Score another 
pointer in the decline of horse breeding 
in Maine.”’ ‘Not so,’’ say we, for while 
stables devoted to the breeding of trot- 
ting stock may close, the real horse in- 
dustry is not affected. These straws 
only indicate a change in the wind. It’s 
not coming from the purely speed quar- 
ter just now and forthis reason it may 
send a shiver down the spinal columns 
of those who went in just at the time 
when prices were highest and who have 
looked to the race track and records to 
give value. 

There is good opportunity now to 
mark the distinction between the sub- 
stantial and spasmodic. No man to-day 
is better situated to engage in horse 
breeding for the road than Mr. Webb. 
His brood mares are well selected, his 
stallions are sons of Nelson, and his fine 
colts many of them were by Pickering, 
the last son of Hambletonian 10 in Maine. 
The stable is well located where pure 
air and water never fail, and the farm a 
good one for the business. For these 
reasons we fancy the decision is made to 
enable Mr. Webb to give his entire time 
to his profession and relieve from cares 
which lack something of the interest 
formerly centering about such a stable. 

Whatever the motive—the breaking up 
of a stable like this—only serves to scat- 
ter over the State the valuable horses, 
mares and colts gathered there to be 
used in a wider circle and to lift the avy- 
erage of the stock a notch higher than it 
now stands. Itis to be regretted that 
this stock is to be sold, because such a 
breeder has a grand opportunity to 
demonstrate the value of blood lines and 
hold public attention to the State. 
Those in want of well bred colts will do 
well to visit this farm and examine into 
its merits. It will bear close inspection 
and is well worth many times what it 
will probably be sold for. 





BREED vs. TYPE. 


Some writer has lately been decry- 
ing the Hackneys, declaring them to be 
not a breed, but simply a type. This 
can hardly be a logical position, for 
while an individual might possess the 
type of a breed, the presence of that 
type in quantity and uniformity must be 
accepted as proof of the fact that a breed 
exists, 

When, by any line of breeding, traits 
which at first were variations become 
established, so that there is manifest a 
prepotent power to control, you have a 
breed. The belted cattle were an off- 
Shoot from the Holsteins. What was 
called “a spot” first appeared, but by 
Wise selections the belt became estab- 
lished and we have the breed, not es- 
tablished in the same sense as the 
Holsteins, but to that degree that the 
type is maintained through successive 
generations. The Hackney must there- 
fore be accepted as a breed, because 
there can be no question of the ability 
of these stallions to reproduce their pe- 
culiar type. Whether in the larger or 
“pony” classes the general conformation 
isthe same. If it was simply a type 
then the result of crossing surely would 
be accidental and not uniform. As‘well 


claim that the French Coach or thor- 
oughbreds are types, not breeds. 

This Hackney type is the one desired 
to-day, whether the breed fills the bill or 
not. The uniformity in the half bloods 
at the New York Show has already 
been noted, but their ability in all re- 
spects did not satisfy. Showy action it 
was, but not such as would please the 
drivers, save npon the parks or boule- 
vards of a city. 

When breeders of what we term trot- 
ting stock begin a system of line breed- 
ing which will, in a few years, es- 
tablish a family of prepotent sires, uni- 
form in type and ability to control and 
transmit, we shall approach fixity in 
breeding, and be rid of a large per cent. 
of the culls now found in the stables 
and pastures. What is called for isa 
breed of American horses having the de- 
sired Hackney type, united with the 
boldness, size, courage and road quali- 
ties demanded by average American 
citizens. 


Poultry Department. 


We want those who are getting eggs 
these cold days to tell our readers how 
they proceed; their method of feeding 
and care. Let’s have your experience. 





The poultry industry in Maine is esti- 
mated to be worth annually from five to 
eight millions. We firmly believe it will 
exceed the larger figures, but, what of 
that? If the hens had comfortable 
homes, light, airy, well ventilated, clean, 
wholesome houses, were fed upon reason- 
able rations and kept busy every day, the 
grand total would be nearly doubled. 
Maine ought to realize yearly $20,000,000 
from her egg output alone, but she will 
never do it until every hen man sets his 
wits at work to insure winter produc- 
tion and succeeds in the attempt. It is 
this trying to solve hard problems which 
schools one for actual contents and fits 
for success. 


If by any magic we could inspire the 
poultry keepers who read this column 
with a desire to get all the eggs possible 
during the coming months, so that they 
would set to work to find them, the 
mission of the paper would be fully 
realized. There’s no credit due a man 
because his hens lay.in June. It doesn’t 
require any skill to be a dairymanin the 
flush of feed in summer, save perhaps in 
handling the milk and butter, but he 
who drifts along in this way is only half 
a man at best. He should be trying his 
muscle in winter dairying, making the 
attempt to master the difficulties which 
the seasons throw around him. So 
should it be with the hen man. 
Unless he can so guide and care for his 
flocks that he can get eggs in winter no 
measure of growth and improvement 
will attend his efforts. It will be 
simply a lazy man’s life. Try for eggs 
in winter if you want to be somebody in 
the business. 


Mr. Editor: I keep about 70 hens and 
chickens in a coop 12x24, kept clean and 
well ventilated. They have the run of 
100 acres; have not been closely confined 
to the pen this fall, as the weather is 
mild and open. Some of them show 
symptoms of a peculiar disease—wings 
droop, comb becomes bloodless and 
turns pale, and the most peculiar thing 
about it to me, on opening the bodies 
after death the liver is found to be fear- 
fully enlarged, I should think five times 
usual size. They are not overfed, but 
have a variety of suitable food, with 
plenty of good clean water. Now, what’s 
the disease, what the cause, and what’s 
the remedy? Any information through 
the Farmer will be thankfully received. 

Yours truly, 
C. L. WoLHAUPTER. 

Bloomfield, N. B., Dec. 5. 

The disease is a fatty degeneration of 
the liver, and was caused by overfeeding. 
Hens that are not overfed, have pure 
water, clean pens and plenty of exercise, 
never die of this disease, unless it is the 
breaking down of old age, and then 
other symptoms would appear. The 
remedy for those less severely afflicted 
is to give light rations of cooked mashes 
in the morning, and only enough whole 
grain to keep them alive and from suffer- 
ing. Let the grain be oats and wheat, 
but let every kernal be buried in straw, 
chaff or dirt. Get the hens at work, and 
the combs will begin to show color, indi- 
cating returning health. It is of little 
use to resort to drugs, and unless the 
steps indicated show improvement, the 
sooner the hens step upon the block the 
better for all concerned. It does not 
pay to keep sick, idle, infirm, aged or 
worthless hens. 


If it were easy to get eggs in winter, 
they would be rolling under our feet at 
a cent each or less, and we should not 
be obliged to administer an ironclad 
oath every time the egg man came, to 
avoid getting some which were gathered 
last June. ‘‘How can we get them,” 
do you ask? Commence by putting the 
hens at work and keeping them busy. 
If you have followed the course mapped 
out, you have a lot of unthreshed grain 
saved on purpose for the hens. Feed 
cooked clover and animal meal, the 
former generously and the latter in 
smaller quantities, but feed both daily. 
Don’t overfeed. Don’t for a moment 
think that the hens can gorge them- 
selves three times a day, as we do, and 
then produce healthy eggs. Into an 
ordinary wooden pail of cooked clover 
put two quarts of ran, oats ground, 
and middlings, with a little corn meal 
and a teacupful of animal meal, and let 
the whole cook all night, and be warm 
at daylight when you feed to thirty or 
more, not less, hens. During the day let 
them have the unthreshed grain to work 
over, and freshly ground bones, and by 
three o’clock feed one quart of oats and 
wheat to every twenty hens, burying it 
where it must be scratched after and 
found a kernel atatime. Of course in 
colder weather, fuel in the form of corn 
must be provided to keep up the animal 
heat, but care need be exercised lest fat 
forming will be encouraged. The secret 
of the whole lies in securing perfect 
health, and this can only come through 
increased activity. 





Singers, public speakers, actors, 
auctioneers, teachers, preachers, and all 
who are liable to over-tax and irritate 
the vocal organs, find, in Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, a safe, certain, and speedy re- 
lief. A timely dose of this preparation 





has prevented many a throat trouble. 





Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
HEALTH. 








BY H. K. B. 


We all want health. Itis one of the 
most desirable blessings of life. Some 
are handicapped by heredity or by some 
unfortunate accident. But, perhaps, it 
may be assumed that most of us get a 
healthy start in life. Having this, it is 
an important inquiry, how we may keep 
our health. 

It is manifest that large numbers of 
persons lose their healthy condition at a 
period long prior to the natural limit of 
human life. This arises, not only from 
casualty to which all are liable, but often 
from ignorance of the laws of physical 
life, or disregard of those laws. Of 
course it is impracticable in a brief 
newspaper article to set forth all the 
laws of nature or rules of life to be 
observed. But perhaps some hints may 
be given that may prove useful. 

Neither do I imagine that anything I 
can write will avail with readers general- 
ly to change their course of conduct. 
But soMe may pay a certain degree of 
attention to what may be said, and more 
or less readers may be benefitted. Ex- 
perience shows that we learn from one 
another, something from one and some- 
thing from others. 

My first suggestion is, that in order 
to maintain health when we have it, or 
regain it when lost, it is needful to have 
a good conscience, to be at peace with 
God and man. If you haveafeud or 
quarrel with your neighbor, or with any 
one, settle it as quickly as possible. If 
you have done him wrong, acknowledge 
it and make restitution. If you think 
he has done you wrong, forgive him, 
pass it over, remember the imperfections 
of humanity. ‘‘Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath,” “Consider thyself 
lest thou also be tempted.” There is 
no greater enemy of health than hard 
feeling, malice and passion. I have 
known instances where men have lost 
their lives by indulgence in passionate 
temper. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to arbitrate, to call in others to 
decide. Settle the dispute in some way. 
Make the first advance. 

If you are guilty of sins, and are not 
right with God, repent and make your 
peace with Him. Remember, ‘‘Whoso- 
ever will may come, and take of the 
water of life freely.’ We know that 
“every transgression shall meet its just 
recompense and reward.” But God is 
“waiting to be gracious; a pardon and 
peace are offered ‘‘without money and 
without price.” 

With regard to physical habits, the 
homely adage, ‘‘Keep the head cool, the 
feet warm, and the bowels open,” is 
good as far as it goes. We need food, 
drink, air, clothing, sleep and exercise. 

As to food, there are many theories 
with regard to diet, and volumes have 
been written upon it, and advice given 
without stint, ‘‘You must eat this, and 
you must not eat that.” But the best 
rule is one which the late Dr. H. H. Hill 
gave toa patient: ‘Eat what you like, 
but if anything hurts you to-day do not 
be fool enough to eat it to-morrow.” 
There are several things that I do not 
eat, and other kinds of food I like; but 
my taste or practice is not arule for 
others. The main danger as to food is 
eating too much. Who has not at times 
overloaded his stomach? Avoid excess, 
So shall “good digestion wait on appe- 
tite, and health on both.” 

As to drink, if you use intoxicating 
liquors, you do it wilfully and with your 
eyes open. It does not requirea prophet 
or an angel to tell you thatit is wrong 
and injurious. Such beverages are never 
beneficial to persons in health, and, ask- 
ing pardon of the doctors, very seldom 
in sickness. For myself I drink water. 
I drank cold water nearly fifty years, 
now I drink hot water. The late Gov. 
Bodwell told me he did not’ use liquor, 
tobacco, tea nor coffee. Many others 
practice the same. Strong coffee or 
strong tea is doubtless hurtful. Very 
mild tea or coffee may be allowed if you 
like it. Tobacco isa slow poison. The 
cigarette, with its infusion of opium, is 
deadly. 

With regard to air, our forefathers 
had too much, perhaps, but we have too 
little. They lived in unfinished or partly 
finished houses, warmed by great fire- 
places piled with wood. Air came in at 
every crack, and was drawn up the 
chimney. They suffered from both cold 
and heat. We warm with stoves or 
furnaces, and shut out every/particle of 
fresh air, often breathing the same air 
day after day and week after week. We 
poison ourselves with dead air, and often 
with tobacco smoke, besides other noi- 
some smells. I would have acold air 
flue toa furnace. Never place double 
windows on a living room, and open the 
windows freely once a day, or oftener. 
Never sleep inaclose room, but have 
one window open for ventilation. 
Florence Nightingale says people object 
to an open window because of night 
air, but what air can you have in the 
night but night air? You can only 
choose between vitiated night air ina 
close room, or frost air from without. 
How can you have good blood without 
breathing pure air? 

I wonder how people survived 75 years 
ago with the clothing they then wore. 
Women and girls had no underclothes. 
Men and women both suffered severely 
with cold. It was a case of “survival of 
the fittest,’’ or most hardy. 

We in New England do not bathe 
enough. Most of us have no bath room. 
Some who have them do not use them 
much. Men and women should bathe 
with cold water ina warm room every 
morning. It is important to keep the 
skin in order. Those who have no bath 
room can use a sponge bath with water 
colder than the blood. Wipe with a 
coarse towel. Usea flesh brush night 
and morning. The baths and the flesh 
brush are a real luxury. You can geta 
flesh brush at a grocer’s for ten or fifteen 
cents. You will find by experience that 
this is the greatest safeguard against 
taking cold. The cold bath invigorates 
the system, opens the pores, and quick- 
ens the blood. 

The teeth require attention. A tooth 
brush may be had for 15 or 20 cents. 





Choose one not too stiff nor too soft. 
Wet it and touch it to some unscented 
soap, use it freely on the teeth and gums, 
then wipe the brush on a dry cloth. 
The soap helps clean the teeth, and kills 
the animaleales that breed between 
them. It preserves the teeth from de- 
cay and ulceration. Rinse the mouth 
with pure water after each meal. 

Sleep is a confessed necessity. How 
much? Calvin and some other ascetics 
did not sleep enough. Some of them 
limited their sleep to fourhours. Beech- 
er and others have prescribed eight 
hours. One old English magnate of the 
law gave as his rule of life, 

Seven hours to sleep, to law’s grave study 
seven, 

Ten to the world I give, and all to Heaven. 

Perhaps not less than seven hours should 

be allowed for sleep. Rise early and re- 

tire early. ‘Burning the midnight oil” 

may be poetical, but it is not healthy. 

The great mistake of men of sedentary 
life is neglect of exercise. Physical ex- 
ercise, and in the open air so far as 
practicable, is neeedful to health of 
body. Dig in the garden, saw wood, 
handle it, pile it up, chore round the 
house, keep everything neat and in re- 
pair. Do something. I have built clos- 
ets, laid floors, painted, papered, put on 
shingles and clapboards, besides garden- 
ing. At87I sawed two cords of wood 
with three cuts. I do my work morn- 
ings before breakfast. When other exer- 
cise is not to be had, you can walk. 
Walk often and briskly. John Quincy 
Adams was a great walker, and he said, 
“They that walk much, walk long,” 
that is, many years. He did. 

Break away from your work or your 
study occasionally. Make a visit or 
an excursion. Get fresh air, new scen- 
ery, new ideas, new lines of thought. 
You will come back refreshed. 

The mind needs exercise as well as the 
body. In middle life the busy man or 
woman is not at a loss for activity: of 
mind. But as old age advances there 
are often vacant hours. The faculties 
not used lose their power. As the black- 
smith’s arm becomes muscular by the 
use of the sledge, so the intellect is kept 
active and clear by constant use. Read 
useful books, not many newspapers, not 
much light reading, but solid literature. 
Gain information, think, write letters, 
or for the press, or both; keep the ma- 
chinery of the mind active and in use. 

The spiritual man has its needs. Do 
not neglect prayer. Draw nigh to God, 
and he will draw nigh to you. Study 
the Bible. ‘‘Keep yourself in the love of 
God,”’ the apostle Jude says. Look not 
altogether ‘‘on the things that are seen, 
but on the things that are unseen, for 
the things that are seen are temporal, 
but the things that are unseen are 
eternal.” Do good as you have oppor- 
tunity. 

I have given rules for physical, mental 
and spiritual health. Attend to them 
unless you have something better. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 
Ringing Noises 

In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing 
sound, are caused by catarrh, that ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable and very common 
diseases. Loss of smell or hearing also 
result from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great blood purifier, is a pecu- 
liarly successful remedy for this disease, 
which it cures by purifying the blood. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 

Green goods men—the Christmas tree 
dealers. 

When the hair begins to fall out or 
turn gray, the scalp needs doctoring, and 
we know of no better specific than Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 

Something of a wag—the tip of a dog's 
tail. 

“I have experienced great relief by 
taking ADAmson’s Boranic BALSAM for 
asthma. I would also state, I can go up 
stairs and walk further than I have in 
some time without feeling weary as 1 
have in the past.” 

“Mrs. L, F BELLS, 365 East Broadway, 
OD A 

Mrs. Gadd (after having made a round 
of the stores): ‘‘Dear me! I am just used 
up!” Mr. Gadd: “Oh, no; you’re only a 
little shopworn.” 


If the Baby is Cutting Teeth 


Be sure and use that old well-tried remedy, 
Mrs. WinsLow’s Syrup forchildren teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

This statement by a temperance lectur- 
er in Boston, Sunday, is a whole volume 
on the liquor question in its relation to 
hard times: ‘Not long ago 18,000 men 
paraded in Chicago with the motto, 
‘Give Us Bread,’ on their banners. 
They then went to a picnic and drank 
1400 kegs of beer.” 

Have no equal as a prompt and posi- 
tive cure for sick headache, biliousness, 
constipation, pain in the side, and all 


liver troubles. Carter's Little Liver 
Pills. Try them. 

On a peace basis—the patchwork 
quilt. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


The Chicago Post thinks that China 
needs afoot ball team rather than an 
army. 

Another polar expedition is said to be 
on foot. A pretty long trip for pedestri- 
ans, we should say. Of course they will 
wear arctics. : 





A Laughable Mistake. 


Two ladies entered a book-store re- 
cently and the younger asked the clerk 
for a book called ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.” The puzzled attendant was un- 
able to comply with her request, and she 
left the store disappointed. Inquiry 
elicited the fact that she had overheard 
a conversation between two literary 
ladies in which “Favorite Prescription” 
was mentioned with extravagant praise, 
and had jumped to the conclusion that 
it was a book. She now knows that Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a 
sovereign cure for the ills and ‘“‘weak- 
nesses” peculiar to women, for she has 
been cured by its use. 

Itis the only medicine of its class, 
sold by druggists, under a positive 
guarantee that it willcure in all cases of 
disease for which it is recommended, or 
money paid for it will be promptly 
refunded. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure permanently 
constipation, sick headache, biliousness, 
indigestion and kindred aliments. 





BURDENS OF COREANS. 


The People Grievously Impossd 
Upon by Government Officials. 





High - Priced Offices Bought by Them 
Are Afterwards Paid for by the Mer 
chant and Farmer Through Ex- 
tortionate Taxation. 

A residence of eight years in Corea, 
says a Seoul correspondent in the New 
York Sun, has given me the opportuni- 
ty of studying the character and dispo- 
sition of this and neighboring peoples 
which comparatively few strangers 
have had. The characteristic which is 
most marked in the Coreans is their 
patience. We hear of their turbulence, 
their uprisings in one section or 
another, the lawless outbreaks of the 
mobs, but most people fail to examine 
the causes of these disturbances. Here 
is an illustration: 

A governor is appointed to the south- 
ern province of Kiung Sang. He has 
paid twenty million cash for the office. 
That twenty million cash means about 
eighteen thousand dollars. Now, if 
you take into consideration the rela- 
tive cost of living in Corea and America 
you will find that eighteen thousand 
dollars means to a Corean what two 





hundred and fifty thousand dollarg 
would mean to an American—a princely 
fortune. Well, the governor goes 


down to his provineial capital. About 
him gathers an immense retinue of 
immediate and mere distant relatives 
whe live off his bounty during his term 
of office. The term averages perhaps 
three years. During that time the gov- 
ernor has just four things to do. First, 
he must get back the twenty millions | 
cash which he paid for his ofiice. 
oxd, he must forward to the central 
govornment one-tenth of the total 
product of the province. Third, he | 
must support his immense retinue and 

the district magistrates and their suites, 

who, by the way, have paid for their 

offices and carry out the same plan as 

the governor, only on a smaller scale. 

And fourth, he must lay up enough 

money to support himself in ease after 

he has retired. 

The question arises, from whom does 
this money come? It comes out of the 
farmer and the merchant, and, as be- 
tween these two, the farmer pays prac- 
tically the whole. 1 suppose it would 
be a conservative estimate to say that 
every producer in the country is 
mulcted to the extent of sixty per cent. 
of his gross eernings. I do not say 
sixty per cent. of his savings, but of his 
gross earnings. Can an American con- 
eeive of the patience and forbearance 
of a people that will endure such 
treatment? You may ask in what way 
are these enormous taxes collected. 
The governor is surrounded by a body 
of men whom we usually call yamen 
runners, whose business it is to collect 
the money. If a merchant has made a 
successful transaction the yaman run- 
ners, who are spies as well as tax col- 
lectors, are sure to know of it, and 
they come to him and ask him to un- 
load. If he refuses, which he is gen- 
erally too wise to do, he is likely to be 
arrested on a false charge and thrown 
into prison and beaten every morning 
until the sum is paid, and in such a 
case the sum increases every day. 

Americans say that this is an exag- 
gerated statement, but a knowledge of 
the workings of things here would 
ghow that my language is conservative. 
A Corean friend of mine had one thou- 
sand dollars which he wanted to in- 
vest, and he was thinking of buying 
from the government the right to cut 
firewood on a certain tract of govern- 
ment land and sell it in Seoul. AsI 
was acquainted with the president of 
the foreign office | put him in the way 
of buying the franchise. He estimated 
he would realize ten per cent. on the 
investment. He paid the money to the 
president of the foreign office, who, in 
addition to his regular duties, had 
charge of the government woodlands. 
Now, before this Corean could begin 
work he received word from the for- 
eign office that the same franchise had 
been sold again and that he must di- 
vide the work with the other purchaser. 
Of course he was ruined. It may be 
asked what my Corean friend did 
about it. Did he rave and tear his 
hair, meditate revenge, or curse the 
existing order of things? Nota bit of 
it. He shrugged his shoulders and 
said: ‘“‘Halsu espo,” which means: “It 
can’t be helped,” and went to work to 
earn a living for himself and a large 
family ona salary of six dollars a 
month. Now do-you see why I say the 
Coreans are among the most patient 
of people? 

But there are limits to the patience 
even of a Coréan. When they are driven 
to the wall they will turn and show 
their teeth. The one essential quality 
in a successful Corean oflicial is the 
ability to see just how far he can grind 
the people down without causing a re- 
volt. 

An instance of this came under my 
observation once. I was taking a little 
pleasure trip in the saddle to the 
northern metropolis, Ping Yang. One 
day, as I was sitting in my room, a 
Corean came in tocall. [le said that a 
day or two before the governor had 
sent an official down to the cotton mer- 
chants and asked for a “loan.” The 
answer was not verbal, but the mer 
chants arose, rushed to the house of 
the official, pulled it down, and scat- 
tered the debris along the street. That 
was a characteristic answer for the 
men of Ping Yang, but they are much 
more energetic than the southern Co 
reans. 

Now, the idea of the Japanese is to 
change all this. The idea of the Chi- 
nese is to keep things as they are. 





See- 





Drapery Ties. 

A pretty device for catching up the 
drapery over a low and arched door- 
way was seen the other day. the dra- 
pery itself was one long breadth of 
very short-napped plash of an ashes- 
of-roses shade. In the center it was 
carried through a large brass ring, held 
in the mouth of a lion's head. This 
head, about the size of an orange, was 
also of brass. At the sides the drapery 
was caught up by several rings, with- 
out the head. Novel curtain ties from 
the East Indies are of clear beads about 
the size and shape of a pecan nut. 
These ties are of pale and dark green, 
of sapphire blue and dark red alternat- 
ing, or all of one eolor. A pale-green 
curtain embroidered in gold thread and 
looped back with one of these neck- 
laces in emerald green is a happy com- 
bination.—N. Y. Post. 

The Proper Thing To Do. 

Stranger—For heavegn’s sake, what’s 
that unearthly noise? 

Host—Oh, that’s my neighbor's old- 
est daughter. She has a desire to be- 
come an opera singer. 

Stranger (meditatively)—Poor thing! 








Keeps CHICKENS STRONG 


and healthy; it gets your pullets to iaying — 
it is worth its weight in gold when hens are moult- 
ing: it prevents all disease, Cholera, Roup, Diar- 
rhoea, Leg- Weakness, Liver Complaint and Gapes, 
It is a powerful Food Digestive, 


Large Cans are Most Economical to Buy. 
ING ON Eq 
ory 


oNSLA 
Make HENS cae 


CONDITION POWDER 











jaily 


Therefore, no matter what kind of feed you use, mix 
with Sheridan's Powder, Otherwise, your profit 
t id winter will be lost when the price for eggs 

It assures per t assimilation of the food 









fix 
ito produce health and form eg It is 
1 y pure. Highly concentrated. In quantity costs 
thanateuth of a cent a day. No other kind is like it, 
et itsend tous, Ask First 
Large two Th. can #1. Six 
“Rest I LTRY i'a! ree, 
Farm-Poultry one yea and large can, beth £1.50, 
1. 8. JOHNSON &CO., 22Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


ASKYOURHORSESHOER 
FOR THE 


NEVERSLIE 


of SHOE FOR 
7 WINTER USE. 


It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver. 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,”’ your horse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPENING 













; 








| When worn out new Calks can be easily in- 
i serted without removing shoes, saving an 
j immense amount of time usually lost at the 
| ineksmith rg 
On receipt of postal will mail free our de- 
scriptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


E. COREY & CO., 


195 Commercial St., Portland, 
DEALERS IN 


Hardware, Blacksmiths’ Supplies, ete. 
Sole Agents for Maine. 


Sheriff’s Sale. 


_ KENNEBEC ss. _ Taken on execution, where- 
in William A. Hall, Administrator of estate 
of Alexander Hall, late of Vassalboro, in said 
county, deceased, is creditor, and Henry M- 
Sawtelle and Arthur P, Sawtelle are debtors. 
and will be sold by public auction on Satur, 
day, the fifth day of January, A. D. 1895, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, at the office of 
Heath & Tuell, in [Augusta, in#said county, 
the following described parcels of real estate, 
and all the right, title and interest which the 
said Arthur P. Sawtelle, one of said debtors, 
has in and to the same, or had at the time 
the same was attached on the original in 
the same suit, to wit: A certain piece of 
land with the buildings thereon, now occu- 
pied by said debtor, Arthur P. Sawtelle, situ- 
ated in Vassalboro, in said county, between 
the Kennebec River and the county road, 
Beginning at the said river at the northeast 
corner of land of B. Y. Reed; thence easterly 
by land of said Reed to said county road; 
thence by said road northerly to land of 
Daniel Rollins; thence westerly by land of 
said Rollins to the Kennebec River; thence 
by said river to the point of beginning; con- 
taining about forty-five acres, more or less, 
excepting the right of way of the Kennebec 
and Somerset R. R. Co. 

Also one other piece of land with the stable 
thereon, situated in said Vassalboro, east of 
the county road, and opposite the northerly 
portion of the above described parcel, 
vounded and described as follows, to wit: 
Beginning at the county road at the north- 
west corner of land of heirs of the late Enoch 
Brown ; thence easterly by land of the heirs 
of said Brown about seventy-one rods anda 
half, to a stone wall; thence southerly at 
right angles six rods; thence easterly by 
land of heirs of said Brown to the eight-roc 
allowance; thence northerly by said_ eight- 
rod allowance to land of Daniel Rollins; 
thence westerly by land of said Rollins and 
by the highway leading to said county road 
to said county road; thence southerly by said 
county road to the point of beginning; in 
cluding all of said debtor’s right, title and 
interest in and to said eight-rod allowance. 

Reference is had to deeds recorded in the 
Kennebec Registry of Deeds, Book 168, Page 
459, and Book 229, Page 251. 

Wo. H. Lipsy, Deputy Sheriff. 

November 28, 1894. 3t5 





Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 


At Augusta, in the county of Kennebec, and 
State of Maine, the tenth day of December, 
A. D. 1894. 

The undersigned hereby gives notice of his 
appointment as Assignee of the estate of 
Joshua F. Bean and Thomas W. Burbank, in 
dividually and as partners of the firm of Bean 
& Burbank, of Augusta, in said county of 
Kennebec, Insolvent Debtors, who have been 
declared Insolvents upon their petition, by 
the Court of Insolvency for said county of 
Kennebec. Tuos. Leren, Jr., Assignee. 

2t6 


Pure Bronze Turkeys, 


All bred from 38 to 41 pound 
Toms and 18 to20 pound heas. The 
Bronze are the largest and most 
hardy of any breed, and no breeder 
1as finer stock than I now offer. Write for 
prices. Enclose stamp for reply. 
3t5* 8. J. GLippen, Freedom, Me. 












READ ~ XMAS 


HORSE @REVIE 


NOW READY tor Dristribution. t 


Handsomest and Most Valu- 
abie Pu >lication ever given readers of turf literature. {ts 
statistics are accurate and fete. its illustrations are 
the finest and its special articles are by the best writers. 
PRICE 60c, but free to subscribers a with this 
No. 1 year. weekly $2. THE HORSE REVIEW CO.. Chicago. 


LARGEST LINE 


Made in the World. 


ALL BTEEL OR WOOD STEEL 
LINE 














NED. 

Perpetual & Large Bale, 
Steam, Horse & Hand 
Power. Guaranteed 
the Best. Write for 
Catalogue. 

FAMOUS MFG. C9., Chicago, TL 








THE IMPROVED Vi CTOR 


be | 
re, 
e 


INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 





fegue in the market rculars free 
4cents' GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Di. 


 — COUNTY. .In Probate Court, 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
De cember, 1894. E 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of THomas W. 
McLAUGHLIN, late of China, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks saccessively prior to the second 
Monday of Jaxuary next, 'in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
° bate, then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
shoukl not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 

é G. T. STEVENS, Juage. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 2t 


zB. Ww. Whitehouse, 
at Law in Rea) 








Poor thing? And is she being treated 
for it?—Somerville Journal. 


Broker and Dealer 
170 Water St., Augusta, Me. 





BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 

Just so many eggs in ahen anyway. It T- 
ally takes ber three years to lay them. Make her 
doitin halfthe time, then eat the ben. That's 
bow to make egg business pay. 

Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 

Aids digestion, gives strength when moulting, 
stimulates the ben to lay in winter, when exes 





JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
~ “ Everything forfarm, garden and lawn.”’ 
Mention this paper. 47 to $4 North Market St., BOSTON. 











Mention this paper when ordering, and we 
will mail you a poultry marker or a choice 
lily bulb FREE. 


K Sapeeec COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
December, 1894. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of Susan G. 
FARNHAM, late of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be prov ed, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. +. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. ha 
} ” ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
Nat Augusta, on the second Monday of 
December, 1894. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of HELEN A. 
Morton, Inte of Augusta, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend ata 
Probate Court, then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said 
deceased. }. T. STEVENS, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 7 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
iN subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executrix of the last will and testament of 
Amos WILDER, late of Augusta, 

in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
and has undertaken that trust by giving 
bond as the law directs; All persons, there- 
fore, having demands against the estate of 
said deceased, are desired to exhibit the same 
for settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 
Dec. 10, 1894, HeLen T. WILDER. 7* 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4 subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executor of the last will and testament ot 
Pavuina T. TRAFTON, late of Waterville, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, 
anc has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
a: the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

SAMUEL B. RAFTON, 

‘ 





Dec. 10, 1894. 
ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the second Monday of 
December, 1894. 
BENJAMIN F. FuLLER, Administrator on the 
estate of JamEs M. CARPENTER, late of Pitts- 
ton, in said county, deceased, having present- 
ed his first account of administration of 
said estate for allowance: ‘ 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Cou 
of Probate then to be holden at Augusta, an 
show cause, if any, te the same _ should 
not be allowed. G. T. StEvENs, Judge 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register T? 


ENNEBECCOUNTY....Jn Probate Court, 
held at Augusta, on the second Monday 
of December, 1894, = : 
ALBERT G. CLIFFORD, Administrator with 
will annexed on the estate of SAMUEL S. TrF- 
FANY, late of Oakland, in said County, de- 
ceased, havin presented his first and final 
account as Administrator of said estate for 
allowance: 5 ‘ 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 7 


K Se COUNTY. ..In Court of Pro- 
bate, held at Augusta, on the second 
Monday of December, 1894. 

On petition for the appointment of W. W. 
Norcross of Readfield as Administrator on 
the estate of JosHuva B. Winstow, late of 

adfield, deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a 
bate Court then to be held at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said pe- 
tition should not be granted. 

T. STEVENS, Judge. 














Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 7 
7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1894. 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of PRENTISS 
M. Rosrnson, late of Litchfield, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine Farm- 
er, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 

ersons interested may attend at a Court of 
robate then tobe holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be proved, approved and allowed, 
as the last will and testament of the said de- 
ceased. 3. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5 


” ENNEBEC COUNTY... .in Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth 
Monday of November, 1894. 

CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be 
the last*will and testament of JupITH 
Ropsrns, late of Vassalboro, in said county, 
deceased, having been presented for probate: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend ata Probate 
Court, then to be holden at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why the said instrument should 
not be proved. approved and allowed, as the 
last will and testament of the said deceased. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5° 
= wo 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVPN, That th 
i subscriber has been duly appoin 
Administratrix with will annexed, on the 
estate of 

Lortie E. Morr tu, late of Augusta, 
in the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate. 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

AY E. M. Dunn. 
Nov. 26, 1894. 5° 

ENNEBEC COUNTY. ..Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1894. 

G. Smumons, Administrator on the 
estate of Wm. L. Spearry, late of Sidney 
in said County, deceased, having petitioned 
for license to sell the following real estate of 
said deceased, for the Payment of debts, etc., 
viz: House, outbuildings and twelve acres 
of land, in sai@ Sidney: / 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a Court 
of Probate, then to be holden at Augusta, and 
show cause, if any, why the prayer of said 
petition should now be granted. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5 








ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon- 
day of November, 1894. ; % 
AMES A. Brennay. Guardian of WILLIAM 
E. BRENNAN of Augusta, in said county 
minor, having petitioned for license to sell 
the following real estate of said ward, the 
proceeds to be placed on_ interest, viz.: 
All the interest of said ward in a certain 
lot of land situated in said Augusta, on 
North St., being the same premises which are 
described in a deed from Seth G. Merrow 
to Thomas Brennan, dated Aug. 12, 1865, re- 
corded in the Registry of Deeas for Kennebec 
County in Book 250, Page 498: : 
ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of December next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, 
that all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be holden at Augus' 
and show cause, if any, why the prayer o! 
said petition should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5* 


7 ENNEBEC COUNTY... Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1894. 3 ’ 
E. W. Wuirenovuse, Administrator with 
will annexed on the estate of PARTHIENIA 
F. Bacon, late of Sidney, in. said 
county, deceased, having presented his first 
account of Administration of said estate for al- 


given 


Monday of December | 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in A 
all persons interested 
Court rr to be ele at A gota, and shor 
" e same shou - 
jowed. wieedee: G. T. Stevens, Judge. 





Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5 
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¥tems of General Aetus 











lies in the Pullman dist 
go. 
called upon to give 
public lands. 


the oath of offic 
the special ter 


co W? 4 ‘administered by Justice 


The President is hunting in S oath 


Carolina. 


Edwin T. Hubbard, M. D., aed 41 


years, died at Rochester, N. H Friday 
from pneumonia. Pes } 
Hiram, Me. 


He was a. mative of 


There are a thousand © goss +6 tami. 
At, near Chida- 
The Governor ar A. legislature are 
them the use of 
Mayor-elect Str ouy'of New York took 
e ‘Thursday morning in 
A ‘of the Supreme court. 


The Sv fine Court has reversed the 


— Alt‘of ‘the court below in the case 
of A“ 4tR. ‘Potter, President of the Mav- 


‘ 

a? “My y s _ «National Bank, Basen, and ordered 
#’a'new trial be given him. 

DO NWT WAIT ‘Jéhn Cronin was hanged at Hartford, 
€tin., on Monday. He was snatched in 
For a Cold to Run into Bron- [the air twenty ecoonds after he stepped 
umonia ‘*on the platform. e automatic gallows 
chitis or Pneumo < ; mat perfectly. There were no sensa- 


Check it at Ore 


— WITH — 


AYER’ 
Cherry Pectoral. 


“Early in the * @jritéx, I took a 
severe cold whi oh developed into 
an obstinate, ‘haeking co 
very painfvy’ to ‘endure 
troubling Dye day iand night, for 
nine week's, in:spite of numerous 
remedies, Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral b‘sing recommended me, I 

gan ¢o take it, and inside of 24 
ours, I was relieved of the 
tickiing in my throat. Before I ' 
finished the bottle, my cough 
was nearly gone. I cannot speak 
too highly of its excellence.”— 

Mrs. E. Boscu, Eaton, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Received Highest Awards 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 











CARTERS 


ITTLE 
VER 


! 
PILLS. 











Bick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci- 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea. Drowsiness. Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Litre Liver Pitts 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying a. while 
they also correct all disorders of stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
here, and those who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 

be ithout them. 


poy, will not be willing to do w 
after all sick head 


AC 


fs the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great ; Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 

Carrer’s Lirrie Liver Pits are very small 
to take. One or two pills make 
and do 

action 

pane = use them. In vials at 25 cents; 

for $1. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Yew York. 


Arnall Pil, Small Dose, Small Price, 





WE CUARANTEE 


That one tablespoonful of 


GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM 


will produce more actual results than a whole bottle 
bf any lintment or spavin cure mixture ever made, 
{t is therefore the cheapest (as well as safest and 
Yest) external applicant known for man or beast. 


THE LAWRENCE WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND, OMID. 





Nonresident Taxes in the Town of 
Windsor, in the County of Kenne- 
bec, for the year i893. 


The following list of taxes on real estate of 
nonresident owners in the town of Windsor, 
for the year 1893, in bills committed to J. P. 

lpin, Collector of said town, on the 16th 
day of June, 1893, by his certificate of that 

, and now remaining unpaid, and notice 

is hereby given that if the said an 
inte rges are not paid into the 
Treasury town within nineteen 
(19) months from the date of the commit- 
ment of the said bills, so muc 
estate taxed as will be sufficient to pay Ds] 
amount due therefor, including interest 
charges, will without further notice be sold 
at public auction at the store of H. & A. H. 
Ware, in said town, on the twentieth (20th) 
day of Jan., 1895, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon: 





Taxes 
Names. due. 
Heirs of Sophia Keyes, lot and, build- 
ings, Windsor Corner............. $16.80 


er 
Heirs of Jones Moody, wood lot near 


oody Fond 
Heirs of Geo. Douglass, wood lot on 
the road leading from South Windso 
CD AMOGTER: 2s 0 vee cactacaascecees ° 
A. H. WARE. 
Treasurer of the Town of Windsor. 

Dec, 20th, 1894. 3t7 

ENNEBEC COUNTY... .Jn Probate Court 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of 

ecember, 1894. 

H. 8. BALENTINE, Administrator on the es- 
tate of IsaporE A. BALENTINE, late of Fay- 
ette, in said county, d having peti- 
tioned for license to sell the following real 

te of said d i, for the payment of 
ebts, etc., viz: Certain real estate situated 
in said Fayette: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be giver 

ree weeks successively, prior to the second 

onday of January next, in the Maine 

‘armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interes’ may attend at a Probate 
Court then to be held at Augusta, and show 
cause, if any, why =e prayer of said petition 


should not be granted. 
G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 7 


ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Cour: 
holden at Augusta, on the second Mon- 
“+ of December, 1894. 3 
AcoB 8. GRAVEs, Guardian of Grorar W. 
CoFREN, (represented by A. G, Whittier as 
Administrator) having presented his seventh 
account of Guardianship of said ward for 
allowance: 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at a 
Probate Court, then to be held at Auguste, and 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 

allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 7* 


HORSE BLANKET. 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 














shapes, sizes and qualities. 
Wa. Ayres & Sons, Puriapa. 





tional features. 


hook, John Hall, an actor, *nnocently 
caused the death of himself and wife in 
their room at $29 West 29th street, New 
York, Saturday night. They were found 
lying lifeless side by side in ‘bed. 

At Springfield, Mass., James Weldon 
was arrested for causing the death of his 
nineteen year old son John, who died 
Tuesday from the overturning of a kero- 
sene lamp. The policeclaim that they 
have testimony which will show that 
Weldon threw the lamp at the boy. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the distin- 
guished Scotch novelist, died last week 
at his island home, Apia, Samoa. Every 
lover of pure and entertaining fiction 
and every one who admires the mastery 
of a clear and polished literary style will 
learn of lis death with deep regret. 
Smuel'C. Seely, the defaulting paying 
teller of the National Shoe and Leather 
Bank, New York, arrived there, Friday 
night, from Chicago, in custody. At 
7.30 Seeley was arraigned before United 
States Commissioner Shields, and was 
held in $25,000 bail for trial. He was 
locked up. 

Mayor James P. Baxter’s of Portland, 
‘brother-in-law, Thomas E. Proctor Esq., 
of Boston, recently deceased, bequeathed 
the Massachusetts General hospital, of 
which he was a trustee, $100,000 to be 
held in trust until it increases to $400,- 
000, then to be expended in erecting a 
building for the insane at Waverly, 
Mass. 

Daniel M. Robertson, born in Frederick- 
ton, P. E. I., died upon the gallows, on 
Friday, at New Bedford, Mass., for the 
murder of his wife, Mary McKenzie Rob- 
ertson, on the ninth of September, 1893. 
McKenzie was a hard drinking carpenter 
and had just finished a term for drunken- 
ness when he killed his wife. Singular- 
ly enough the carpenters who built the 
scaffold to be used at his hanging were 
the ones with whom he used to work. 

Casimir Herner, a Pole, aged 48, at 
Manistee, Mich., Friday, pounded his 
wife to death, and then committed sui- 
cide by shooting. After having killed 
his wife he lighted the house with can- 
dles, opened his bible before him, took 
his beads in his left hand and a revolver 
in his right, with which he shot himself 
through the temple. Herner had several 
times before unsuccessfully attempted 
his wife’s life by administrating poison. 

Frank A. McKean, cashier of Indian 
Head Nationa! Bank, Nashua, N. H., has 
not been in that city since Monday of 
last week. There is a shortage in his 
accounts of $25,000. Mr. McKean was 
one of the most trusted men in Nashua. 
He was twice Mayor of the city, demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor in 1878, 
and was city treasurer for many years. 
He was not a man of expensive habits. 
He has been cashier of the bank for 25 
years. 

A fatal cyclone swept over Little Wills 
Valley, near Attalia, Ala., Thursday 
night, doing heavy damage. The dwell- 
ing of E. A. Gilland, County Commis- 
sioner of Etowa county, was wrecked. 
George Stoval, who boarded with 
Gilland, was blown out of the house, 
and striking a tree was killed. A negro’s 
house on Gilland’s plantation was 
wrecked, and one child was killed and 
two others were hurt. The path of the 
storm was narrow, and it spent its fury 
in the valley, wrecking fully two dozen 
buildings. 

Eugene V. Debs was found guilty, of 
contempt, at Chicago, Friday, by Judge 
Woods. The decision goes over the 
ground in detail. Debs was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment, and the rest 
of the defendants to three months in jail, 
with the exception of McVein, who has 
not been sentenced yet. All of the de- 
fendants were in court with the exception 
of Leroy M. Goodwin, whose whereabouts 
are not known, and who could not there- 
fore, be notified. The contempt for 
which the defendants were arraigned was 
a violation of an injunction issued July 2, 
by Judge Woods and Grosscup, which 
forbade all men to interfere with trains 
in any way whatsoever. Debs has gone 
to jail. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Harry Pease of Waldoboro fell on the 
ice while skating last week and broke 
one of the bones of his ankle. 

Irvin Sheldon, a lad 13 years old, was 
out hunting rabbits a few days ago at 
Morrill, and he was crawling on his knees 
—— the bushes, dragging his gun 
after him, when the hammer caught on 
something, discharging the 
tore the fiesh from his wrist, leaving the 
cords and some of the bones bare. Some 
of the powder also blew into his face. 

John J. Killen arrived in Richmond, 
Friday, from Philadelphia with a lot of 
horses for the John Hancock Ice Com- 


un, which 


eo | P22Y: While taking them to the ice 


houses the horse he was riding fell on 
him and broke both bones of his right 
leg above the ankle. He was attended 
by physicians and sent home. 

As the afternoon train of Monday 
from Portland passed Parsons’ crossing 
at Auburn, Rufus Hackett, aged 60, of 
the south part of Lewiston, drove on the 
track. The engime struck the team, 
smashing the wagon and instantly killed 
both Mr. Hackett and his horse. He 
was hard of hearing, and the cars on the 


side track prevented him from seeing the 
train. 
Harry Finey and William Davis of 


Princeton, about nineteen years old each, 
were drowned, Monday, in Head Long 
lake, a few miles above Princeton. They 
were seen to break through the ice. 
The bodies were recovered. 


Union Winter Meeting. 

The Union Winter Meeting, with a 
very attractive programme (which we 
shall publish in full next week) of the 
Maine State Agricultural Society and 
the State Board of Agriculture, will be 
held at Foxcroft on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Jan. 8th and 9th. The 
M. C. R. R. and the B. & A. R. R. 
will sell tickets to those attending the 
meeting for one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets good from Jan. 7th to h. 
Hotel rates at the Blethen House, Dover, 
for single rooms, $1.50 per day; two 
persons occupying same room, $1.00 
each per day. A cordial invitation is 
extended to the public to attend this 
meeting, and to contribute to the ex- 
hibition and take part in the exercises. 
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REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer.] 
Live Stock Yarps, Dec. 18, 1894. 
AT BRIGHTON, 
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Chadbourne & Hill, 14 
J. M. Philbrook, 10 30 
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P. A. Berry, 8 
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Dennison & Rogers, 11 
5. H. Wardwell, 9 53 17 
O. W. Rolfe, 9 
M. D. Holt, 16 
Libby Bros., 17 130 10 
A. F. Peckham, 16 
J. G. Bean, 10 
Allen & Co., 10 
Chapman Bros., 20 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 
Cattle, 3,231; sheep, 20,828; hogs, 

45,825; calves, 639; horses, 452. 

MAINE STOCK AT MARKET. 
Cattle, 193; sheep, 353; calves, #06; 
orses, 92, 

CATTLE EXPOEKTS FOR'OLD ENGLAND. 

For the past week the export of live 

steck from Boston was 2708 head, and 

9559 sheep. Market prices on cattle 

10%4@llc., estimated dressed weight, 

and sheep at 9@12c. per Ib. Some 

Christmas cattle sent over this week. 

HOW ‘WE FOUND THE MARKET. 


Quite a decent sale in Maine cattle no- 
ticed. There not being a large run from 
the West, butchers were disposed to 
take New England cattle at fair prices, 
the best selling at 5c. per Ib. live weight. 
Butchers are putting in allthey will re- 
quire‘to carry them through Christmas. 

A large run of sheep and lambs put 
upon the market. Of the 20,000 head 
near one-half were put aboard Eng- 
lish steamers, home butchers paying 
steady prices, 1@3c.; lambs, 2@4c. 

Western hogs arrive freely. Total, 
45,720, and cost 444@5lge. live weight. 
Country hogs, 534¢. dressed weight. 

Calves in good demand, and prices 
rule steady. The general quality of the 
offerings was not good. Extra grades 
firm. Sales at 2'¢@6c. per Ib. 

Milch cows in light supply, and upon 
arrival are put in quarantine and held 
twenty-four hours. Sales slow, and 
change hands subject to inspector's test. 

The horse market holds the same po- 
sition as last week. Common horses 
very dull at $50@$90, and second hand 
common horses, $10@$75; express 
horses, $100@$130; draft, $140@$200; 
fancy horses, light and heavy, $160@ 
$260. : 

Live Poultry—1500 lbs. on sale, at 8@ 
9c. for mixed lots. 


SALES OF MAIN® STOCK. 

Chadbourne & Hill sold 14 steers and 
oxen, all but one pair averaging 1250 
Ibs., all Christmas cattle, well fatted, at 
5c., live weight; sold to Sturtevant & 
Haley—best car load from Maine. 
W. W. Hall sold 2 steers, three-year- 
olds, averaging 1100 Ibs., at 2!¢c.; 6 
oxen, 1500 lbs., at 4'4c.; 2 springers at 
$35 each. P. W. Thompson sold 3 
steers, averaging 1500 lbs., at 4c.; 
coarse oxen, 3200 Ibs., at 3c. O. W. 
Rolfe sold 1 Christmas beef cow, of 
1180 lbs., at 5c.; 4 oxen, of 2790 lIbs., at 
5e., live weight; 4do., of 3800 Ibs., at 
5c. Dennison & Rogers, 5 oxen, 1700 
lbs., at $4.35. M. D. Holt sold 14 oxen, 
averaging 1400 lbs., at 414c.; 2 oxen, of 
3000 lbs., at 3c. J. Weston sold 3 
oxen and 2 stags, averaging 1400 lbs., at 
3ige.; 4 oxen, of 1600 lbs., at 4c.; 8 
oxen, averaging 1700 lbs., at 44¢c. 5S. H. 
Wardwell sold 2 oxen, live weight 3000 
Ibs., at 31¢c.; 2 do., 3000 lbs., at 33fc.; 
17 calves, of 2600 Ibs., at 5c.; 53 sheep, of 
3900 lbs., at 2c. Libby Bros. sold 4 
oxen, of 6600 Ibs., at 4%¢c.; 1 fancy pair 
cattle, of 3200 Ibs., at ic., live weight, 
for Christmas trade; also 1 bull, of 1200 
Ibs., at 214c.; 4 calves, of 100 lbs., at 5c. ; 
25 milch cows were tied up in barns; 
132 lambs, averaging 65 lbs., at near to 
4c. per lb., being choice. 

REMARKS. 

Our live stock market is sufficiently 
attractive to warrant large arrivals from 
week to week in cattle, sheep, and fat 
hogs, and we are disposing of nearly 1000 
head of veal calves per week. Prices are 
perhaps not as lucrative as some years, 
yet we must say that stock has been 
sold, and dealers have returned with 
fresh arrivals for disposal, they seem to 
have no notion of diminishing arrivals, 
without it is the milch cows. Just now 
there is a damper put upon this branch 
of the live stock business; how long it 
will last, remains to be seen. We are 
impressed that it will be an all winter’s 
job to brand all the milch cows that 
come tomarket. Some seem to wish that 
the injecting matter may give out, or 
that there will be not further use for it, 
as it does not appear to be an infallable 
test, as out of 17 head of cattle, where 
the test is applied, and condemned, there 
would not be found 10 pronounced free 
of all disease. We hope the commission- 
ers may learn something by the expe- 
rience they are now having. Shortly we 
shall give to the readers of the Maine 
Farmer our annual Live Stock Market 
Report, which we trust will be of interest 
to every Maine farmer or raiser of live 
stock, comparing receipts of this year 
with previous years and other matters of 
interest. 

LATE SALES AT BRIGHTON LAST WEDNES- 
DAY. 


Nothing very alarming in the way of 
business in milch cows, but few cows 
changed hands, and the supply was 
somewhat light. Prices however were 
, mormon | steady. But few fresh arrivals 

uring the day. J. M. Philbrook of 
Maine had 10 cattle, 30 calves, and John 
Cummings, also, 170 sheep and 20 calves, 
which should have arrived the day be- 
fore, but were detained on:the Grand 
Trunk Railroad. Libby Bros. sold- 1 
choice milch cow at $50; 3 extra cows, 

, $43 and $45; 1 springer, $46. - C. D. 
Lewis had several offers but he rather 
waitaday. W. W. Hall sold 2 springers 
at $25 each; 1 choice new milch at $50; 
lextracow at $40; 14 cattle to J. A. 
Hathaway for export to England, average 
1600 at near 414c. 

Working oxen—The sales in this line 
were light; we heard of only 2 pairs 
being sold. J. D. Hosmer sold 1 pair 
girthing 6 ft., 8 in., live weight, 2800 
Ibs., at $105; 1 pair girthing 6 ft., 10 
in., live weight, 3000 Ibs. at $90. 


bo 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Dec. 18, 1894, 

Flour and meal—The market continues 
quiet for flour. We quote fine at 
$2 40@2 75; extras and seconds at 
$2 50@3 00; winter wheat patents 
at $3 10@3 70; winter wheat clears 
and straights at $2 85@3 35; spring 
wheat patents at $3 65@4 25; Minnesota 
bakers’ clears and straights at $2 75@ 
375. These quotations include millers’ 
and jobbers’ prices. 

Rye flour is steady at $2 90@2 95 per 
bbl. 
per bag, and meal at $2 45@2 50 
for choice kiln dried. Oat meal in fair 
demand and quote cut at $4 70@5 20 and 
rolled and ground at $4 30@4 80, includ- 
ing jobbers’ and millers’ prices. 

Grain—The market for corn has been 
quiet, and the tone is still weak. On 
the spot 544¢c. was asked for steamer 
yellow, but there were few buyers, 





Corn meal is firm at $1 08@1°10 $1 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report | 





of Chicago No. 3 yellow at 56c., and of 
country corn at 55c. for yellow, and 
54\¢c. for high mixed. 

Oats have been quiet on the spot, 
with sales of clipped at 41@41\¢c.; No. 
2 white at 40c.; No. 3 white at 39¢c., 
and mixed at 37!¢c. per bush. For 
shipment, the best clipped oats were 
offering at 403;@4l%¢c., with No. 2 
white at 4014@40\¢e., and mixed at 
B71¢@38c. per bush. 

Millfeed—The market is firm, with 
bran for shipment at $18 for spring 
and $18 50 for winter. Middiings range 
from $18 75 for spring up to $20 for 
winter. Mixed feed sells at $1875 fer 
winter in large sacks. Red dog flour sells 
at $20@21 for shipmert. Cotton seed 
meal to arrive at $20 50@20 75, and on 
the spot at $21 per ton. 

Hay and straw--Hay has been quwiet. 
‘Choice is quoted at $14 50@15 50, and fair 
at $13@14 perton. Common ranges from 
$10 per ‘ton upward... Rye straw is 
quiet at $10@11, and oat straw at 
$7 50@8 per ton. 

The butter market is slow and prices 
are irregular. Strictly fine creamery, 
which is in very light supply, is wanted 
at full prices, but all other grades, which 
are plentiful, move slowly at easy rates. 
Buyers want what dealers have not got 
and refuse to take what is offered. For 
New York State creamery 24@25 cents is 
a'full rate. For most of the fresh West- 
ern received, 24 cents was a top rate, in 
large lots, and a large portion was of- 
fered at 22@23 cents. Fresh made imi- 
tation creamery at 17@18 cents finds 
more favor with buyers than second- 
class fresh creamery at 22 cents, and this 
feature may be more prominently devel- 
oped next month when trade starts up. 
Ladles have also received some attention 
at 12@15 cents. Choice June creamery 
in cold storage is held at 20@22 cents 
per pound, but there has not been much 
call for it the past week, and it would 
not be easy to make sales at over 20 
cents. 

Cheese is quiet and steady, with quo- 
tations at: Sage, 1214@13c; northern full 
cream and twins, 11144@12c; jobbing lots, 
12@13c; fair to good, 9@10c; western 
choice, 9@11\gc, fair to good, 7@8c. 
Liverpool is quoted at 50s 6d. 

The beef market is positively dull, 
with quotations easy: Choice to fancy 
steers, 83;@9%c.; prime, 7'¢@8‘éc.; 
good, 6@6'¢c.; light, 6c.; extra heavy 
hinds, 11@11l‘c.; good, 10@10‘<c.; 
light, 7@9c.; heavy fores, 5@6c.; light, 
34¢@4c.; backs, 5@8c.; rattles, 346 
4\44c.; chucks, 3@5'%c.; rounds, 6 
7ise.; rumps, 8'4@l4e.; rumps and 
loins, 10@1613c.; short ribs, 8@12\¢c.; 
loins, 10@19. 

In muttons and lambs the supply is very 
full and the market is easier if it is pos- 
sible for prices to go any lower: Spring 
lambs, 544@6c; choice eastern, 6@613; 
yearlings, 4@5\sc; muttons, 4@5'¢c; 
choice to heavy Brightons, 5@6c; choice 
eastern veal, 9@10c; common to good, 
6@8c; Brightons and fancy, 9@10\c. 

Apples continue to sell better, with 
the market quoted at: No. 1 Baldwins 
and greenings, $1.50@$2: fancy lots, $2 
@$2.25; medium grade, $1.25@$1.50; 
No. 2, $1; Maine Harveys, $1.50@$2; 
Kings, $2@$2.50; pound sweets, $1.75@ 
$2; snows, $1.25@$2.25. 

The potato market is strong, with bet- 
ter prices quoted: Aroostook hebrons, 
58@60c; New Hampshire, 55@58c; rose 
and white, 55@58; Dakota reds, 50c; P. 
E. I. hebrons, rose and white, 53@55; 
Chenangoes, 50@52c; Virginia ex sweets, 
1.25@1.50; fair to good, 50c@ $1.25; Jer- 
sey double heads, $1.75@2.25. 

The turkey market has scarcely kept 

up to the improvement noted yesterday, 
and 12c. is a very full price for good 
lots: Western turkeys, 9@12'¢c.; north- 
ern and fancy, 11@13\¢c.; fresh chick- 
ens, 8@9c.; northern and fancy, 10@13c.; 
fowls, 7@8c.; geese, 10@12c.; ducks, 11 
@l4e. : 
Eggs are quiet and steady, without 
changes in prices: Fancy nearby 34@38c, 
eastern fancy fresh, 29@30c; eastern 
fresh, 26@27c; Michigan, 26@27c; west- 
ern 25@2t6c; refrigerator, 1644@171éc. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.) 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 19. 

APPLES~—$1.00@$1.25 per bbl. 

Beans—Pea beans $1 25@1 50; Yel- 

low Eyes $1 75. 

BuTTER—Ball butter 20@25c. 

ery 22 @ 25c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 

12c. 

Cotton SEED MEAL—$1 15@1 20 per 

cwt. 

Eees—Fresh, 25@26c. per dozen. 

FLouR—St. Louis $3 50@$4 00; Patent 

$4 00@$4 50. 

Grain—Corn 68c; oats 40c; barley 65c; 

Rye 75c. 

Hay—Loose $10@12; pressed $12@15. 

STRAW—$6 50@$7.00 

HipEs AND SkiIns—Cow hides, 1c, 

dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 2'4c; bulls 

and stags, 1 ‘yc. 

Lime AND CEMENT—Lime $1 10 per 

cask; cement $1 60. 

Larp—Tierce 734@9c; in tins, 103{@ 
llc; pure compound lard, 6@6¢c. 
MEAat—Corn 65c; rye 75@80c. 
SHorTs—$1 00@1 10 per hundred. 
Provisions—Clear salt pork, 10c.; 
beef per side 7@9c; ham 12@14¢c; fowls, 
10c; chickens, 12@l4c; turkeys 12 to 
18c. Spring lambs, 7c; 10c; veals, 6@7c; 
lambs, 8@9c.; round hog, 6@7c. 
Propuce—Potawes, 45c. per bu.; 
new cabbages, 34c. per lb.; new beets, 
3c. per lb.; new turnips, 3{c. per Ib. 


PORTLAND MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 19. 
App_Les—Choice per bbl., $2 00@2 25; 
fair to good, $1 75@200; Baldwins 
$1 75@2 00; evaporated, 11@138c. per Ib. 
BuTrER—17@18c. for choice family; 
creamery, 24@25c. 

Brans—Pea, $2 15@225; Yellow Eyes, 

$2 25@2 30. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 

114@12%e; N. Y. Factory, 114@12'¢c. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 50@$2 85; Spring 

X and XX, $3 90@410; Roller Michigan, 

= sos 50; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
3 75. 

Fiso—Cod, Shore, $5 00@5 50; Scaled 

herring per box, 11@1l5c; Mackerel, 

shore, $19 00@2z2 00. 

Grarn—Corn, bag lots, 62@65c; oats 





Cream- 





48@45c; cotton seed, car lots, 
$22 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $23 00; 
sacked bran, car lots, $18 


19 00; sacked bran, bag lots, $19 

21 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@21 00; 
middlings, bag lots, $20 00@22 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 8144@8'¢c per lb.; 
per tub, 844@8 sc; pail, 834@9e. 
PoTATOES—55 per bushel; sweet, 
7(@2 75. 

PROVISIONS—Fowl, 11@13c.; spring 
chickens, 13@l5c.; turkeys, 12@14c.; 


common to extra steers at $2 90 
@6 25; stockers and feedcrs, $2 00@ 
3 50; cows and bulls at $1 25@3 40; 
calves at $2 00@5 00. 

Hogs—Receipts 36,000; firm; heavy at 
$4 40@i 60; common to choice 
mixed at $4 25@4 55; choice assorted 
at $4 35@4 45; light, $4 05@4 35; pigs at 
$2 25.@3 90. 

Sheep—Receipts 15,000; inferior to 
choice at $1 25@3 60; lambs, $2 25 @4 30. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


. ss WEDNESDAY, Dec. 19. 
PPLES oice strung, Se r 
Ib.; choice sliced, 10@120." a ” 
Beans— Yellow eyes, $1 1 90 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $1 $2.25. 
BuTTER—Best, 20@22c per lb.; fair to 
good, 18@19c. ’ 
Eees—Fresh laid, 22@28c per doz. 
CHEESE--Best factory, per lb., (new) 
10@1l1c; best dairy, per lb., (mew) 10c. 
PRrovisions—Pork, country clear 7c.; 
Western 6c. Chickens, 15@20c. 
GraIn—Oats, prime country, 48c. 
Hay—Best loose, $7 00@9 00. 
Corn—67c; meal, 63c. 
PoTaTOEs—40@45 per bush. 








HORRIBLE MURDER AT GORHAM. 
There is another mysterious murder 
in Maine. Byron D. Coburn, who lived 
about a mile from Gorham village, and 
two miles and a half above Westbrook, 
was found dead in his barn, Thursday 
evening, with gashes in his head, made 
by a bloody axe found near the body. 
Mr. Coburn was a man about 55 years of 
age and lived with his housekeeper, Mrs. 
Kimball, and two hired men. A daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Kimball, who formerly lived 
in the family, lately married and lives in 
Portland. The neighbors say Mr. Co- 
burn was never known to have an enemy. 
He was aman of considerable propert 
and had the reputation of sometimes 
having large sums of money in the house. 
His home is a comfortable farm house 
with a general air of prosperity about it. 
It is near the road ‘and close to the road 
on the other side is another house. 
Other neighbors are near. 

James Lewis, one of the hired men, 

says the last he saw of Mr. Coburn was 
when he returned to the house from 
milking. Mr. Coburn not returning, 
Lewis and the housekeeper went to the 
barn. On entering they found the sec- 
ond door open, leading to the lower end 
of the tieup, and there found Mr. Co- 
burn extended on the floor lifeless, with 
his head crushed. His hat was within 
about two yards of him. He then left 
Mrs. Kimball in the barn and proceeded 
to notify the neighbors at the house of 
Abner Lowell. On their arrival he 
started to harness up the horse to go in 
search of the authorities, but the horse 
was found loose, with his halter off. 
Simultaneously they noticed that the 
window inside the tieup was partially 
opened. They harnessed the horse, and 
as he was leaving, his attention was 
called to a bloody axe, acommon chop- 
ping axe, which was left at the left hand 
side of the outer entrance to the tieup, 
after which he notified Dr. Straw and 
Selectman McClellan. Then he had Cor- 
oner Perry of Portland telephoned for, 
and notified the son-in-law, Roscoe G. 
Drown, who lives in Gorham. The axe 
belonged to the establishment. 
Joseph A. Coleman, who also works 
on the farm, said that about 2.30 that 
afternoon, two men, unknown to him, 
came to see Byron Coburn. They were 
evidently a little intoxicated. They went 
to the barn with Mr. Coburn, looked at 
the cattle and went away. Coburn knew 
them very well. When they went off he 
(Coleman) fed the cattle with Mr. Co- 
burn at about 4.30, and went into supper. 
They finished supper and went out to 
the barn to finish the chores, which they 
did at about 5.50 o’clock. They locked 
the doors and barred the outside door 
and went towards the house and met two 
cats in the orchard fighting. He went 
over to Abner Lowell’s house at about 
six o'clock. He was there when Mr. 
Lewis came and informed them of the 
murder. 

Sheriff Parker, on arriving at the 
scene, lifted the blankets that covered 
the murdered man, and a terrible sight 
was revealed. The head was large and 
the face full and square, of a decidedly 
German type, with a gray moustache. 
On the top of the head, a little to the 
left, was an awful gash made with the 
edge of the axe and penetrating into the 
brain. There were two other wounds; 
one just above the forehead, on the 
right, was evidently made with the 
blunt end of the axe. The murderer, 
whoever he was, must have acted with 
premeditation and coolness. Every- 
thing seems to indicate that as Mr. 
Coburn entered the tieup through the 
door from the outer room, the murderer 
was standing in the stable with the axe 
in readiness, and brought it down upon 
his head before he could make a move- 
ment to defend himself, even had he 
known it was necessary. One theory of 
the murder is thatthe murderer came 
to steal a horse, and being caught in the 
act, killed Mr. Coburn to escape detec- 
tion. 

Joseph A. Coleman, James Lewis, 
referred to above, and Ed. Graffam, are 
under arrest and confined in jail in Port- 
land. James Lewis has been a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth. He pre- 
tends that he does not know where he 
was born, but thinks it was somewhere 
in the Provinces. His mother died 
while he was quite young. Fora time 
he lived with a sister in Boston. He 
came here from Paraguay. 

Ed. Graffam is a young man also, and 
is well spoken of. He had been to Gor- 
ham village, and had retnrned near 
enough the time of the murder to leave 
some time not entirely accounted for up- 
on the knowledge of the case at present 
established. This is probably the rea- 
son for his arrest. 

Mrs. Kimball, the housekeeper of Mr. 
Coburn, tells the Portland Argus: “As 
faras I know Mr. Coburn had not an 
enemy in the world. I don’t believe 
either of the boys (meaning Lewis and 
Coleman) had anything to do with the 
murder. I was sitting in the dining 
room and heard Lewis when he came 
up the roadway and he came directly 
into the’ house and there was nothing 
about him which would indicate that he 
had committed such a drea@ful crime.” 
A coroner’s inquest was begun at Gor- 
ham on Monday, when several witnesses 
were examined. Lewis was present in 
the anti-room, but -was not examined. 
The investigation resulted in making it 
practically certain to the minds of the 
jurors that the deed was committed by 
Cobwern’s hired man, James Lewis. At 
least, it is thought that enough has been 





eggs, oe extra beef, $10 50@$11 00; 
pork backs, $16 00; clear, $1650; hams, 
10@10'%c; covered, 11@11\¢. 

CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, Dec. 18. 








while to arrive there were free offerings | opened 


| of the murdered man, which was buried, 


found to hold him for trial. The body 


was dug up, Tuesday, and an autopsy 
held for the purpose of settling the ques- 
tion as to the time the murder was com- 
mitted. The testimony of Graffam is not 
made public, but it is said he told how 
Lewis committed the crime. The in- 


Marricd. 


In Boston. Dec. 6, D. Chisholm of 
rooklyn, N. Y., to Miss Marian Carlette of 


kland. 

In Biddeford, Nov. 30, Eastman Seavey to 

iss Mary A. Atkinson. ; 

In Brewer, . 10, Horace F. Green to Miss 
Addie L. Emerson, both of Brewer. 

In Bucktield, Dec, 2, Hiram 8. Bisbee of 
Sumner to Miss Annie L. Holmes of Buckfield. 

In Bangor, Dec. 13, Edward F. Dunbar to 
Miss Cora A, Goodwin, both of Bangor. 

In China, Dec. 2, Charles T. Beal to Miss 
Jennie F. Gray, Both of China; Dec. 10, Nelson 
W. Brown to Miss Aurilla Turner, both of 
Palermo. _ 

In Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 12, Frank J. Parks 
of Bath, Maine, to Miss Ada E. Martin ot 
Cambridge, Mass. 

In Canaan, Dec. 4, Thomas Rand of Hart- 
and to Miss Viola Barrett of Canaan. 

In Camden, Dec. 12, Charles 8. Kidder of 
Camden to Miss E. Lena West of Enfield. 

In Gardiner, Dec. 8, Hatival B. Dowling to 
Miss Martha Kirby, both of Gardiner. 

in Hampden, Dec. 13, Walter F. Arey of 
Winterport, to Miss Gertrude M. Cornish of 
Hompecn. 

In Kezar Falls, Dee. 1, Preston Warren of 
Parsonsfield, to Miss Nellie Chapman; Nov. 
17, Luther Chapman to Miss Leafy Fox, both 
of Kezar Falls; Nov. 24, Frank Edgecomb of 
Kezar Falls, to Miss Dora Pugsley of Porter; 
Nov. 29, Charles Wales to Miss Nellie Fox, 
both of Kezar Falls. 

_In Mexico, Dec. 4, John A. McLellan to Miss 
Nellie Smith, both of Rumford Falls. 

,in Norway, Nov. 28, Edwin Philbrook of 
Norway, to Miss Iva M. Young of Columbia 

alls; Nov. 29, Otis L. Ritz of Auburn, to Miss 
Isabel 1. Brown of Bridgton; Nov. 29, Clar- 
ence A. Lord to Miss Edna M. Dearth, both of 
Norway. 

In New Portland, Nov. 21, Frank Austin to 
Miss Myrtie Jackson, both of New Portland. 

In Oakland, Dec. 8, Fred F. Robinson to 
Miss Mabel C. Field, both of Oakland. 

In Portland, Dec. 11, Charles E. Morrill to 
Mrs. Carrie G. Harmon, both of Portland; 
Dec. 12, Frank E. Sargent of Portland, to Miss 
Lizzie E. Barker of Scarboro. 

In Palmyra, Dec. 7, Fred R. Davis of Pal- 
myra, to Miss Lena M. Webber of Hartland. 

In Sedgwick, Dec. 8, Chester R. Bridges to 
Miss May Belle Bridges; Dec. 8, Almond Jud- 
son Atherton to Miss Gertrude Carter, all of 

rooklin. 

In Sanford, Dec. 5, George E. Bragdon of 
Sanford, to Miss Sadie E. urnham of Saco; 
Nov. 28, F Lingard to Miss Alice A. Ho 
warth; Noy. 29, Samuel A. Chadbourne of 
Alfred, to Miss Linnie M. Griffin of Lyman. 

In South Paris, Nov. 20, Orange F. Small to 
Mrs. Emily L. Wilson. 


Bid. 


In this city, Dec. 16, a son of O. E. Sanford, 
ed 12 years. c 

n this city, Dec. 12, Julia, widow of the late 
Joseph R. Partridge, aged 76 years. 
In this city, Dec. 13, Miss Lou V. White, aged 


years. | ‘ 
In this city, Dec. 14, Michael Clancy, aged 
8 y 








a 
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66 years. _ 

In this city, Dec. 14, Dr. F. C. Perkins, aged 
48 years. x : J 

In Albany, Nov. 27, Irving McAllister, aged 


23 years. 

In Bradford, Dec. 10, Dellie A., daughter of 
D, F. Cal, aged 19 years, 2 months. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 14. Rufus Hitch- 
cock, formerly of Bath, Me. 

In Bath, Nov. 30, Mrs. Jennie M., wife of 


ley Grange, held Dec. 
officers were elected: 


condition. 
Meetings held each week; are well at- 
tended. 


day, at North 
the ensuing year were elected as follows 


GRANGE NEWS AND NoTEs. 


—At a regular meeting of Mystic Va). 
6, the following 


Master—W. D. Campbell. 

Overseer—W. W. Rollins. 

Lecturer—Zilpah B. Casey. 

Steward—Fred J. Casey, 

Assistdht Steward -E. B. Cram 

Chaplain—M. N. Mason. ‘ 

Treasurer—A, Ripley Coolidge. 

Secretary—Ella L. Campbell. 

Gate Keeper—James A. Childs 

Pomona—Etta E. Wait. 

Flora—Ella A. Hall. 

Ceres—Anna E. Holman, 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mamie F 
Smith. ” 

—Enterprise Grange, Richmond, held 
quite an interesting meeting Tue 
evening of last week, and elected 
following officers: 

Master—Henry Skelton. 

Overseer—Ezra Hathorne. 

Lecturer—L. M. Reed. 

Steward—C. H. Reed. 

Ass’t. Steward, C. S. Libby. 

Chaplain—Hattie Meserve. 

Treasurer—S. B. Hathorne, 

Secretary—C. E. Winslow, 

Gate Keeper—J. H. Skelton. 

Ceres—Minnie Skelton. 


Sday 
the 


—Atthe annual meeting of Excelsior 


Grange No. 5, P. of H., of East Poland 
Dec. 6th, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
Master—P. P. Pulsifer. 
Overseer—Chas. L. Pulsifer. 
Lecturer—A manda Cobb. 
Steward—Leon McKnight. 
Assistant Steward—C. (©, Giddings. 
Chaplain—I. W. Harris. 
Treasurer—Henry True. 
Secretary—Sadie J. Cobb. 
Gate Keeper—Guy M. Cobb. 
Pomoua—Grace L. Pulsifer. 
Flora—Nettie D. Daicey. 
Ceres—Mrs. P. P. Pulsifer. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Florence 


Giddings. 


Chorister—J. W. Whitman. 
Organist—Ethel Ayer. 
Marshal—Sidney Daicey. 
Excelsior Grange is in a prosperous 
Present membership 236, 
Fraternally, 

Cuas. L. PULSIFER, Sec'y. 
—At the Grange meeting held Thurs- 
aldwin, the officers for 


Master—Samuel Butterfield. 
Overseer—Nathaniel Wiggin. 
Steward—Alden B. Sanborn. 
Treasurer—Albion P. Murch. 
Chaplain—James M. Sanborn. 
Lecturer—Mrs. Nathaniel Wiggin. 
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Eben Allen, aged 43 years, 11 months; Dec. 
10, Mrs. Mary E., wife of D. Elmer Hodgkins, 
aged 36 years, 5 months. 

In Biddeford, Dec. 5, Mrs. Nellie G. Roberts, 
wife of Wm. A. Roberts, aged 33 years; 
Theophilus Grace, aged 85 years. 

In Brunswick, Noy. 29, James H. Dunning, 
in the 80th year of his age; Dec. 6, Joseph, 
son of Joseph and Mary Libby, aged 5 years, 
7 months. rt 

In Bangor, Dec. 14, Lizzie, daughter of 
Michael and Elizabeth Collins,aged 21 years; 

c. 11, Mrs. Sylvina McKenney, ed 67 
years; Dec. 11, Mary A., daughter of John 
and the late Nancy Mullin. 

In. Brewer, c. 8, Capt. Isaac F. Trask, 
aged 65 years, 10 months. 

n Bar Harbor, Dec. 14, William Spratt, 
aged 83 years, 4 months. 

un Bridgton, Dec. 12. Newhall Burnham, 
aged about 65 years. 

In Caribou, Nov. 28, Almira E., wife of 
Bailey G. Mitchel!, aged 40 years, 1 month. 

In Camden, Dec. 9, Walter, son of Charles 
Bowers, aged 27 years. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Dec, 8, Henry H. Kil- 
born, son of the late John Kilborn of Bridg- 
ton, Me., aged about 54 years. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 5, Daniel Fobes, 
aged 77 years. 

n Deering, Dec. 10, Mrs. Evelyn H., wife of 
Alfred H. Goudy, aged 46 years, 1 month. 

In Fryeburg Centre, Dec. 6, Mrs. Bessie 
wife of George A. Charles, aged about 41 
years. . : 

In Georgetown, Dec. 9, Miss Susan Mains, 
aged 78 years, 2 months. 

In Gorham, Dec. 11, Mrs. Emily C., wife of 
Charles A. ers, aged 51 years 

In Harpswell, Dec. 6, David Harington, aged 
66 years, 5 months. : 

In Hartland, Nov. 7, Miss Mertie M. Park- 
man, aged 22 years, 8 months. 

In Harrison, Dec. 4, Wm. Walker, aged 53 
years. - 

In Jefferson, Dec. 5, Mrs. Annie T. Seiders, 
ed 70 years. 

n Knightville, Dec. 14, Henry J. Rines, 
aged 73 years. 

n Lewiston, Dec. 14, Henry Austin, aged 78 
years; Dec. 13, Miss Josie E. Field, daughter 
of Robert Field, aged 16 years, 6 months. 

In North Appleton, Dec. 6, Margaret D. 
Richards, aged 72 years. 

In New Gloucester. Dec. 1, George Howard, 
son of Mr.and Mrs. Charles H. Nelson, aged 
7 months. 

In Portland, Dec. 10, Eugene M. Akeley, 
aged 45 years, 6 months; Dec. 11, Elmer, in- 
fant child of Peter B. and Mrs. Etta Herrick, 
aged 2 years, 3 months; Dec. 8, Mrs. Emma 
Deering, wife of Henry C, Leary, aged 33 
years; Dec. 14, Andrew A. Kerstrom, aged 39 
years; Dec. 10, Winifred M. Welch, aged 23 
years, 11 months: Dec. 14, Mrs. Emma L., 
wife of Prince B. Waldron, formerly of Bridg 
ton, aged 39 years, 5 months: Dec. 10, Solo 
mon Chenery, aged 61 years, 9 months; Dec. 
13, Mrs. Mary Atherton, widow of the late 
Luke Moore, aged 88 years, 2 months. 

In Parsonstield, Nov. 26, Joseph 58. Dear- 
born, aged 82 years. 

In_ Pleasantdale, Dec. 10, Lydia A. Dyer, 
ed 77 years. 

n Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 7, Thomas S. Frost, 
aged 75 years, formerly of Denmark, Me. 

n Raymond, Noy. 28, Jesse Plummer, aged 
83 years; Mrs. Harriet U., wife of Arthur 
Small, aged, 54 years. 

In Rockville, Dec. 10, Charles Ripley, aged 
80 years, 3 months. ’ 

In South Berwick, Dec. 4, Miss Delia Berry, 
ed 65 years. 

n South Waldoboro, Dec. 9, Moses Winche- 
bach, aged 76 years, 8 months. . 
In St. Albans, Dec. 10, Mrs. Sarah, widow of 
Joseph_Merri'l, aged 83 years; Dec. 11, Dr. 
Aaron Randall, aged 87 years. 
In South Norridgewock, Nov. 7, Albion K. 
P. Hamlin, aged 69 years. 

In South Thomaston, Dec. 6, Capt. William 
H. Luce, Collector of Waldoboro Customs Dis- 
trict, aged 55 years, 2 months. 


Hanks, Gongpter of the late Dr. T. C. Barker, 
of Bangor, Me. 
In Unity, Dec. 11, Joseph Knowlton, aged 
75 years. 

In West Falmouth, Dec. 9, Mrs. Barbara M., 
widow of the late William Field, aged 88 
years, 4 months. 





Nominations by the Governor. 
Governor Cleaves has made the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Judge of the Norway Municipal Court 
—Herrick C. Davis, Paris. 

Judge of the Farmington Municipal 
Court— David H. Chandler, Farmington. 
Trustees of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home—John O. Shaw, Bath; John M. S. 
Hunter, Farmington. 

Fish and Game Warden—Robert Phil- 
lips, Eustis. 

Agents to Prevent Cruelty—Truman 
H. Bucklin, Rockport; Elmer A. Brew- 
ster, Dexter. 

Coroner—M. P. Judkins, Rockland. 
Trial Justice—Charles F. Whitman, 
Norway. . 

Notary Public—James A. Morelen, 
Bristol. 

Justice of the Peace and Quorum—G., 
H. Cargill, Liberty; Ralph H. McKeen, 
Waldo; Charles E. Small, Raymond; 
Preston J. Stanley, Porter; Howard W. 
Wells, Oakland. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 


The residence of James W. Carver, on 
the Turner road in Auburn, was burned 
Thursday evening, about 6 o'clock. 
Mrs. Carver went into the stable with a 
lighted lamp, which she unfortunately 
dropped at the bottom of the stable 
stairs. Ina moment the fire was under 
way and in a little while was beyond 
control. Mr. Carver estimates his loss at 
$6,000, and had an insurance on all of 
$4,000. Mr. Carver has had bad luck of 
late years, but afew years ago being 
worth $30,000, and by a series of misfor- 
tunes, his property being reduced to the 
buildings just burned. 

An incendiary fire destroyed the un- 
occupied farm buildings 
Ricker at Buxton Lower Corner, Monday 
night. Sparks also set fire to the farm 
buildings of John Bradbury, which were 
totally destroyed. Mr. Bradbury, who 
was in bed, an invalid, was rescued with 











The cattle market—Receipts, 13,000; 
firmer; but closed easier; 


quest was continued to Wednesday. 


some difficulty. 


of Melville | bank 


Assistant Steward—Almon Murch. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lorenzo Thorn. 
Ceres-—-Mrs. Samnel Butterfield. 
Flora—Mrs. James P. Crawford. 
Pomona—Mrs. James M. Sanborn. 
Gate Keeper—George M. Chadbourne 
—Atthe annual meeting of Somerset 
Grange, No. 18, of South Norridgewock, 
Friday evening, the following were elect 
ed officers for the ensuing year: 
Master—Ellis H. Tobey. 
Overseer—Charles H. Morton. 
Lecturer—Mrs. T. Towns. 
Steward—A. Witham. 

Assistant Steward—Edward Powers. 
Chaplain—P. H. Butler. 
Treasurer—Eben S. Miller. 
Secretary—Harry Heald. 

Gate Keeper—Fred Tobey. 
Pomona—Mrs. H. O. Gilman. 
Flora—Mrs. Jennie Grant. 
Ceres—Mrs, Mary L. Tobey. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Miss Mattie 
Powers. 

The installation will occur at the first 
regular meeting in January. 

—At the last regular meeting of 
Winslow Grange the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing yer: 
Master—E. E. Smith. 
Overseer—Henry Garland. 
Lecturer—Ambrose Merrow. 
Steward—Frank Garland. 

Assistant Steward—S. K. Fuller. 
Chaplain—B. F. Towne. 
Treasurer—H. L. Garland. 
Secretary—J. M. Taylor. 

Gate Keeper—Albert Fuller. 
Ceres—Clara Flye. 

Flora—Cora Drummond. 
Pomona—Mrs. E, E. Smith. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Sadie Me 
row. 

Representative to the State Grange 
F. Drummond, 

—Cape Elizabeth Grange, No. 242, 
elected the following officers for the en 
suing year: 

Master—Frank C, Nutter. 
Overseer—Lewis Hannaford. 
Lecturer—Charles C. Jordan. 
Chaplain— Elisha Jordan. 
Steward—P. H. Jordan. 

Assistant Steward—Henry Dyer. 
Secretary—Jennie Jordan. 
Treasurer—Charles E. Jordan. 

Gate Keeper—James L. Brown. 
Ceres—Mrs. F. C. Nutter. 
Pomona—Mrs. L. C. Hannaford. 
Flora—Mrs. Charles C. Jordan. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Lillian ‘ 
Jordan. 

—The next meeting of Androscoggin 
County Grange will be in G. A. R. hall, 
Auburn, the first Wednesday in January 
at10 A.M. The officers for 1895 will be 
elected and installed. Basket picnic 
dinner. E. HW. Lirssy, Sec’y. 
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shacking cough that often ends 
- the most serious trouble. 
i 


fain Killer 


stops the cough at once by 
removing the cause and thus 
Prevents the trouble. Put two 
'teaspoonfuls of this good old 
remedy in ‘a small cup of 
‘molasses, take 4% teaspoonful 
often, and your cough will 
‘quickly cease. Sold every 
where. You now get double 
the quantity of Pain-Killer for 
the same old price. 

Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I. 














HEREAS, notice has been given in writ 
ing tothe Augusta Savings Bank, that 
Deposit Book No. 33,114, issued by said Bank, 
is supposed to be lost, and a duplicate there 
is applied for—NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that 
unless said deposit book is presented at = 
vank within six months from the third pub 
lication of this notice, a duplicate book Ww! 
issued to the lawful owner of said. origin® 
deposit book, and the liability of said ban ‘i 
on account of said original deposit book a 
accrued dividends, will forever cease, a8 PTO 
vided by the laws of the State of Maine. 





Epwiy C. Dupiey, Treasurer. 
Augusta, Dec. 17, 1894. 3t7 
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